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R. MACDONALD and Mr. Henderson have 
M done good work in Berlin this week. It was not 
to be supposed that their visit would teach 
them anything new about the present discontents of 
Germany. Its value was in its moral effect. The 
Germans were down in the mouth and wanted en- 
couragement, and it is plain from all the reports that 
they got a great deal. There was nothing in this—so 
any reasonable person would have thought—to alarm 
But France in her present temper is, as 
' was said of the prophet Habakkuk, capable de. tout, 
_ and there have been the usual grumbles and snarls 
_ in the Paris press. It is ludicrous to imagine that the 
_ Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary, or anyone in 
this country, wants to “keep France and Germany 
apart.”” What Mr. MacDonald has done this week is to 
_ ©xpress his genuine sympathy with Germany, and his 
_ intention of finding the way to put that sympathy into 
practical effect. There is no doubt that he has British 
public opinion solid behind him. 





Be * * * 


. It is true that this might presently involve action, 
; in the political as well as the economic field, running 
counter to French policy. But the French have got 
sooner or later to change their policy. They cannot go 
_o making a mess of Europe till the crack of doom. 


seriously, and we hope for some ginger from America 
in this respect. Nor can the revision of the peace 
treaties be put off indefinitely, whatever Paris may think 
or wish. For the moment, however, 
thinking less about the Treaty of Versailles than about 
the Bank of England, and its second thoughts are more 
friendly and sensible than its first. The drain of gold 
from London, it is clear, has gone as far as, 
than, the French bankers desire, and they 
at pains to find some method of supporting the Bank 
of England. The rumours of an agreement on a large 
credit from the Bank of France have not been confirmed, 
as we write. But it seems certain that an arrangement 
will be come to for preventing a dislocation of the money 
market which would damage not us alone, but every 
one, including the French, in greater or less degree. 


Paris has been 


or farther 


have been 


* bh * 


Russian comment on the situation in Germany con- 
tinues to be jubilant and alarming. The “ failure ” of the 
London Conference—in Moscow it is characterised as 
“the fiasco of the saviours of capitalism ’’—has filled 
the Bolsheviks with a new joy. “ The Conference,’’ 
they declare, “has not diminished the acuteness of the 


crisis. It has increased it. Its effects will be to promote 
the further extension of the crisis. It reveals the 
helplessness of the international bourgeoisie before 


the impending crash of world capitalism.”” And with a 
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confidence which is undoubtedly exaggerated, but 
which should not be underestimated, the Moscow press 
continues to predict the inevitable collapse of Germany. 
These comments cannot be dismissed as _ entirely 
baseless propaganda. Russia has sources of information 
in Germany to which ‘the Western Powers have no 
access. She is in the closest touch with the German 
Communists, and, while it may suit her policy to over- 
estimate their strength, there is no reason to suppose 
that her view of the situation is wholly fantastical. In 
Britain the tendency is to exaggerate the strength of 
Hitler and to minimise that of German Communism. 
Hitler has waited so long that one may now doubt 
whether he possesses the attributes of a man of action. 
In certain circumstances the German Communists might 
become a serious menace. 
* * . 

The attempt on the life of Sir John Hotson has been 
followed by the murder, on the bench, of Mr. Garlick, 
District Judge of Alipore, Caleutta. During the 
past twenty years the Alipore court has been the scene 
of many treason trials, and, as such, frequently associated 
with acts of violence. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Garlick was marked down by a terrorist gang on 
account of his close connection with the special tribunals. 
Mr. Das Gupta, the more moderate of the two National 
Congress leaders in Bengal, has denounced the murder 
and made it the text of an appeal for a return to non- 
violence. This cannot be described as popular doctrine 
in Bengal, where jubilation over the ‘“ martyrdom ” 
of patriotic assassins is a regular phenomenon. Mr. 
Gandhi is curiously remote from Caleutta. If he were 
not, the Alipore murder and its circumstances might 
have a direct bearing upon his plans for the Round 
Table. He is still taken up with the alleged violations 
of the Irwin pact in the form of peasant grievances in 
Gujerat and elsewhere. These to the Mahatma are 
of major importance. 

% * * 

We hope that the strong representations made by 
the British Government to Nanking will clear up the 
mystery of Mr. John Thorburn. This young man is a 
British subject who disappeared nearly two months 
ago. He was apparently involved in some affray in 
which he is alleged to have mortally wounded two 
Chinese gendarmes. The Nanking Government profess 
to know nothing of his whereabouts; the British 
consular authorities declare that he was seized and 
carried off by the military police. It is the business of 
the Chinese Government, as Dr. Dalton said in the 
House of Commons the other day, to find out what has 
happened to Mr. Thorburn, to hand him over to the 
British authorities if he is alive or, if he is dead, to 
bring those who are guilty to book. General Chiang 
Kai-shek and his colleagues will be well advised, in the 
interests of China, to take this warning and demand 
seriously. The British Government, though cautious in 
the matter, are quite honestly desirous of meeting the 
Chinese claims for the abolition of extraterritoriality, 
and they have a strong public opinion with them. But 
the opposition of * the Britisher on the spot” and of 
many Conservatives at home has still to be overcome, 


and it is already plain enough how it will be strengthened 
by this unhappy affair. 


_ The ship of State in Spain is now getting into choppiecr 
water. In the Cortes on Tuesday Sefior Alcala Zamora 
gave an account of his stewardship and announced the 
resignation of the Provisional Government. In the 
debate which followed there was a good deal of criticism 
and some noisy exchanges between Left and Right. 
But Senor Zamora has a strong support in the Chamber, 
and it seems very likely that he will be re-invested with 
power. The new Government, whether it be his or 
another’s, will have a stiff task. Though the Republican 
cause is in no danger, there are more than enough 
parties and groups with divergent aims. Nor is it only 
political problems, such as Separatism or the relations of 
Church and State, that have to be solved. Education 
and public health lag deplorably. The peseta is in a 
sorry condition. Economically Spain is in the melting 
pot, and there are some who are envisaging a great 
drive towards industrialisation. But the most pressing 
question at the moment is the land. There is 
widespread agrarian distress, especially in Andalusia, 
and bold measures will be needed to improve the lot 
of the peasantry. One of these must be the breaking- 
up of the big private estates, which in the Centre and 
South are of monstrous size and barely give the labourers 
a subsistence wage. Other parts of the country are 
cursed with a subdivision of holdings which makes 
equally for penury. 

* * * 

The new commercial treaty, which after months of 
difficult negotiations has just been signed by Jugoslavia 
and Austria, has not received in this country the notice 
it deserves. In effect, it marks a new departure in the 
making of European commercial treaties. It is based on 
a system of tariff contingents whereby Austria will take 
certain fixed quantities of Jugoslav cereals and pigs at a 
reduced preferential! tariff, in return for similar preference 
for certain fixed quantities of Austrian industrial 
products. The treaty cannot enter into immediate 
effect until it has been approved by those States which 
have ‘most favoured nation” agreements with 
Austria and Jugoslavia. Negotiations towards this 
end have already begun and are said to be proceeding 
satisfactorily. In any case both countries are confident 
that, even if there is opposition, the ‘‘ most favoured 
nation” clause can be successfully circumvented. 
British Imperialists will see in the new treaty a certain 
resemblance to the Imperial Preference treaties between 
the Dominions. Its real significance, however, lies in 
the fact that this system of preferences makes a strong 
appeal to the other states, which have been formed out 
of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The 
Austro-Jugoslav Treaty is therefore likely to be followed 
by other treaties, which, by reducing tariffs in an area 
that was formerly a single economic entity, may pave 
the way for closer economic unity in Central Europe: 


* * * 


Lords and Commons have compromised on the Land 
Utilisation Bill, which now receives the Royal Assent. 
Dr. Addison has had to give up for the present 
his scheme for a corporation with power to acquire land 
for experiments in large-scale farming ; but he gets the 
rest of his Bill, including the proposal for small holdings, 
without very much damage. The Lords have thus 
scored a party victory in the opening clause at the cost 
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of giving way on the rest ; and we have no doubt that, 
in the circumstances, it was better to take the Bill as 
it stands than to wait on the chance of passing it, with 
its original clause one, under the Parliament Act. None 
the less, we are sorry that the Land Corporation scheme 
has had to go; there is good reason to think that the 
future of farming in England is divided between the 
small family farm and the large holding worked on 
industrial lines, and that the typical middle-sized farm 
makes the worst of both worlds. It is, however, clear 
that only State experiment is likely to give the large 
farm a chance; and presumably the Land Corporation 
scheme will come back before long in the form of a 
separate Bill, to be passed if necessary over the Lords’ 
heads. Still, the delay is unfortunate; for the sooner 
the experiment is made the better. 


* x * 


Mr. Graham, the Food Council, and the Master 
Bakers have been enjoying another set-to. The 
Master Bakers proclaim their right to give the Council 
only such information as they think good for it. The 
Council retorts by reporting them to Mr. Graham, who 
reads them a lecture, but is wholly without power to 
make them disclose the information they do not wish 
to give. Naturally, this concerns the amount of their 
profits in relation to costs and selling prices. The 
Master Bakers say that to supply this information for 
individual firms would be misleading, because it would 
be impossible to separate the profits of manufacture 
from those of advantageous buying. Mr. Graham 
answers that it is for the Council, and not for the Master 
Bakers, to say what facts are likely to be useful, and 
ends up by pointing out that his present impotence is 
an excellent argument in favour of the Consumers’ 
Council Bill. Indeed, everyone knows that the Food 
Council, as it now exists, without any compulsory 
powers, is useless; and, in view of the obstruction 
which the Bill has been meeting in Committee, the 
present object-lesson is timely and valuable. 


* * ae 


The Report of the famous Economy Committee is 
not officially out as we write; but there have been the 
usual leakages in advance. Apparently, the majority 
of the Committee has been enjoying itself thoroughly, 
and the country is to be presented with a proposal 
for a cut of eighty or ninety millions in expenditure: 
mainly at the expense of the social services. There is to 
be the usual anathema on the unemployment insurance 
scheme ; but this time health insurance is also a suggested 
victim. Housing subsidies, too, come in for strong 
criticism ; and so does the work of the Unemployment 
Grants Committee. And there is the customary chorus 
about cutting down the inspectorate under various Acts 
and economising on the Civil Service. Defence expendi- 
ture apparently cannot be reduced, in the view of the 
Committee. All this is, of course, precisely what was to be 
expected from the membership, apart from the two 
Labour representatives who are said to have prepared 
a strong minority report. Much party capital will 
doubtless be made out of the Committee’s proposals ; 
but the one thing certain is that no Government, of any 
party, will carry them out. 


Lancashire, through its new voluntary Development 
Council, which has the friendly backing of the Govern- 
ment, is entering upon a campaign to attract new 
industries. It is recognised that the volume of employ- 
ment in the cotton trade can never again be what it 
was ; for, even if sales recover, this will be achieved only 
by way of intensive mechanisation which will reduce the 
demand for. labour. The coal industry in the county 
is also declining, and textile engineering can hardly hope 
to do more than hold its own. There must be, then, either 
a permanent wave of unemployment or short ‘time, 
or the exclusion of a large number of women from 
industry, or more probably both, unless new industries 
can be persuaded to,settle in the area. For social 
reasons, the artificial silk trade ought obviously to have 
been localised in Lancashire rather than in the South. 
We wish the Council well; but we doubt if it will be 
able to achieve much without statutory powers. What 
Lancashire really needs is not an unofficial body for 
propaganda but a fully constituted statutory Council 
for Regional Development, armed with powers which 
will enable it to make real provision for new services, 
and offer real inducements to new industries to reverse 
the current trend southwards. Such regional bodies 
are a necessary feature of any sound policy of national 
development such as we should like to see the Govern- 
ment adopt. 

% * * 

Is it too much to hope that the Liberal Summer 
School, which meets for the eleventh time this week-end, 
will really force members of the Liberal Party to dis- 
cover where they stand? The Liberal School has 
been distinguished in the past for an unusual willingness 
to face facts. It was founded after the war by a group 
of able men who were emphatically not Conservatives, 
who disliked the strength of Trade Union influence 


in the Labour Party, and who considered current 
Socialist doctrine nebulous and dangerous. The 
Liberal Industrial enquiry was their work. It had 


an immediate effect, notably upon the policy of the 
Labour Party. Since then Liberalism has steadily 
declined. At the moment it presents a wretched 
picture of disunity and incoherence. Liberal amend- 
ments have made the Land Tax a less harmful measure 
than it otherwise would have With this ex- 
ception few Liberals would claim much credit for their 
recent parliamentary record. This year’s School at 
Cambridge is therefore a great opportunity for plain 
speaking and clear thinking. Where Liberals 
now stand in regard to tariffs? Free Trade, the cen- 
tral doctrine of Liberalism, was challenged at last year’s 
School by Mr. E. D. Simon, and there is to be a full 
day’s debate on the subject this year. Now Liberals 
are asking, just as Labour men are asking, can laisser- 
faire in foreign trade be defended by people who talk 
about “ planning” and who have altogether thrown 
over laisser-faire in home affairs? The older school of 
rigid economists are already changing their allegiance 


been. 


do 


and some no doubt must follow Sir John Simon’s 
example and admit themselves for practical pur- 
poses Conservatives. But the bulk of the Parlia- 


mentary Party and certainly those who have been 
the life of the Summer School discussions in the 
past must, we think, take their place as a wing of the 
Labour Party, if they are to retain the political in- 
fluence which is the fair return for their abilities. 
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THE SILLY SEASON 


HE newspapers in August used to be considered a 

good subject for jest. Man is only an intermit- 

tently political animal and if “Should girls 
marry?” “Are dough-nuts fattening?” and ‘“ Have 
murderers blue eyes ?”’ were thought suitable for the 
drowsy mood of sea-shore reading, we always assumed 
that, when the holidays were over, we should return with 
renewed zest to the problem of India, the world slump 
and the never-ending audacity of the House of 
Lords. 

Sometimes we have had, cause to regret that the 
summer holidays were exclusively devoted to food, sex, 
murder and gossip, because in the international field 
publie events of unusual importance are apt to occur 
in August. The reparations problem usually reaches 
its climax in the holiday season: it was in August 
that the Kellogg Pact was signed ; while, if Mr. Snow- 
den’s defiance at The Hague had o¢curred in any other 
month than August there would surely have been a 
larger number of critics to point out that it would 
prove expensive in the long run—as it has done—and 
to protest against a policy which suggested that Great 
Britain was willing to sacrifice any international issue 
for a comparatively trivial sim of money. But it was 
the silly season, and only a prig would complain if the 
public took a mental and moral as well as a physical 
holiday. 

Recently the onset of the silly season has been hardly 
noticeable because all the seasons have been treated 
as silly seasons. As the competition for circulation 
increases amongst the daily papers the pressure towards 
the elimination of serious comment and news also in- 
creases. The average intelligence of any community is 
low, and if everyone in an audience has to be amused, 
the appeal must be either very crude or very trivial. 
Above all, everything unflattering and disturbing, every- 
thing that calls for thought or upsets cherished prejudice, 
must be avoided. Therefore every paper which bids for 
a seven-iigure circulation must gloss over the unpleasant, 
must assure us that all our troubles will easily come 
right—especially if we put such and such men in power— 
and must divert our attention from unpleasant facts at 
our own doors by telling us attractive stories of the 
diabolical behaviour of some foreign Power whose 
relations are not, for the moment, markedly friendly. 
This is, of course, the old technique of the demagogue 
whose job the newspapers now do their best to filch. 
And, apart from the increase of newspaper competition, 
there are to-day strong additional inducements to con- 
centrate on the trivial and to treat politics, when they 
must be treated at all, purely as a stunt. 

The political muddle is unusually great and thinking 
about it correspondingly painful. It is hard to see 
the House of Commons as the romantic arena which it 
seemed to be in the days of Palmerston and Cobden or 
Gladstone and Disraeli. Few of us really believe that 
all the right is on one side and that the country will go to 
the dogs at once if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald continues 
in office or if Mr. Baldwin takes his place. Nor do any 
of us—least of all the experts—approach our economic 
problems with any confident sense of illumination. 
We are conscious, as never before, of the urgency of 
action, and yet we are unable to make up our minds 
how to act. In private the most orthodox are asking 
whether all this old talk about “the breakdown of 
capitalism ”—which few Socialists really felt very certain 
about in their hearts may not, after all, have been some- 
thing more than mere talk, whether we may not really 
have in front of us a violent catastrophe and more prob- 
ably a long period of decay, an eternal and ceaseless slump. 
"he experts contradict one another; and Parliament 


seems peculiarly helpless and the voices of the politicians 
sound in our ears like the droning of a cloud of gnats. 
Is it surprising that we tend increasingly to welcome any 
trivial distractions or comfortable lies offered us in 
our daily papers ? 

This is one side of the picture and it is the stock 
defence of modern journalism. If it is indeed the business 
of the newspaper to give the public what it wants and 
to measure its appetite simply by the test of what sells 
most readily, then we get the newspapers we deserve 
and then, incidentally,democracy is a farce which is bound 
in the not very distant future to give way to some stérner 
form of government. For the problem of India does not 
remain stationary while we are on perpetual holiday ; 
the reform of Parliament is not less urgent ; the econo- 
mic catastrophe which threatens us will not be diverted 
by reassuring phrases ; our relationships with Russia 
will drift to disaster if our knowledge of Communism 
is confined to the statistics of dumped Russian 
butter; if a greater effort is not made to explain to 
the public what issues are really involved in the coming 
Disarmament Conference, and in the present acute phase 
of Anglo-German relations, we may again find ourselves 
some silly-season. morning in the situation of August, 
1914. 

Is this a final condemnation of democracy ? That 
is an easy view which gains ground rapidly to-day. 
If, it is argued, most people despair of understanding 
the complexity of modern problems and prefer instead 
to read the kind of fare provided for them in the Daily 
Mail and Daily Express, what hope have we of an 
intelligent democracy ? Not much, certainly, in these 
conditions. But the analysis is altogether imadequate. 
People read or skim their morning papers, but they 
increasingly look elsewhere for their opinions. Racing, 
sport, crime and Society gossip may fill their odd 
moments, but eyery year they turn more and more to 
the weeklies and the few serious dailies for more solid 
meat. The growth of such movements as the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the response given to 
serious discussions of public affairs on the wireless 
an amazingly rapid and useful development—are proof 
enough that people are dissatisfied with the guidance 
given them in the daily press. 

The cheap, anti-democratic analysis fails in another 
way. No one who ever thought about democracy 
imagined it could survive wholesale commercial ex- 
ploitation. Democracy is possible only if those who 
supply expert information are honest and intelligent. 
We expect professional standards and professional know- 
ledge from doctors, lawyers, soldiers and accountants. 
Yet, somehow, we demand nothing but commercialism 
from what is the most important of all professions in a 
democracy—that of journalism. To permit our daily 
fare of information, on which we must base many of our 
decisions about political and social problems, to rest 
in the hands of persons whose object is commercial 
and whose expert qualifications are nil is obviously 
ludicrous. To offer the public what it wants, in the 
sense of what most flatters or amuses it, is excellent 
business, but no attitude for a professional person. 
A doctor who told us what we wanted to be told instead 
of what was true might for a time attract a large number 
of patients. Some, no doubt, flourish just in that way. 
But when we find that we are not recovering from our 
disease we turn to more honest and efficient practi- 
tioners. The first necessity therefore is a revolt of daily 
journalists themselves against the commercial tyranny 
which keeps them working, as no other profession works, 
in order to produce chat which they despise themselves 
and information which they know to be misleading. 
When will journalism demand the dignity and indepen- 
dence of a profession ? 
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EMIGRATION AT THE 
DEAD END 


HE migrations of man overseas are for the time 
being at an end. This is a startling and momentous 
fact of our epoch. It is not realised by one in a 
thousand of us ; it is ignored by politicians and economists ; 
it is denied, by grotesque implication, in the speeches and 
circulars of propagandists who constantly preach that it is 
our duty to encourage emigration to countries which will 
no longer aecept emigrants from Great Britain or anywhere 
else. Migration was a master fact of western civilisation 
throughout the nineteenth century and until 1914. During 
the past decade it has been drastically limited in the entire 
English-speaking world. In 1931 it has virtually ceased. 
For several years before the war the United States had 
an annual inflow of more than a million immigrants from 
Europe. In 1924 the quota law fixed the yearly total at 
roughly 160,000. Since the beginning of the great depress- 
ion, in 1929, the quota system has been confirmed in a 
modified form, but immigration has been held up by 
regulation and executive action of the severest kind. 
During several months of the present year more people left 
the United States than were admitted by the immigration 
authorities, and so long as serious unemployment remains 
the doors will not be reopened. Canada in 1913 received 
450,000 immigrants. In 1930 the number was still con- 
siderable—nearly 105,000. But of these only 31,000 went 
out from Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and they 
were largely encouraged by the £3 emigrant passage to 
Quebec. The Canadian total for 1981 will be down to a 
negligible figure, while the number for Australia (4,291 in 
1930) will be a minus quantity. In other words, the stream 
of British emigrants to the Dominions has latterly been a 
mere trickle compared with the outward flood of the 
Victorian age, and the trickle to-day is barely discernible. 
The principal facts of this remarkable reverse movement 
are set forth in the recently published Report of the Over- 
seas Settlement Committee. It deals specifically with the 
various schemes of assisted emigration in which the Secretary 
of State and the Dominion Governments have co-operated 
under the Empire Settlement Act of 1922. The most 
interesting sections of the Report are those devoted to the 
family settlement movement which began seven years ago, 
particularly the Canadian scheme for 3,000 families, in- 
augurated in 1924 and completed in 1929. Under this 
admirable project there were settled in Canada a total of 
3,346 families. Of these 846 withdrew for various reasons, 
171 families coming back from Canada. The remainder— 
2,500 families—were settled on farms in the Dominion. 
The plan resulted in the immigration to Canada of 18,074 
sclected British people, adults and juveniles, at a cost to the 
British Exehequer of £750,000. The average amount of 
capital per family was £64. The province of New Brunswick 
has had a separate scheme for the settlement of 500-families 
within its borders. This has comprised 304 families so far, 
while another 200 families have been provided for under the 
joint Canadian Pacific and Hudson’s Bay settlement scheme. 
The corresponding enterprises of Australia were carried out 
chiefly under the Commonwealth Loan and Migration 
\greement, and involved a total expenditure of £8,750,000. 
Western Australia affords the most interesting example 
ol group settlement on the modern plan. It com- 
prises 1,730 farm-holdings, with 1,074 migrant families. 
Recently, Australia, even more decisively than Canada, has 
put a check upon immigration. The fall of commodity 
prices has, of course, been calamitous for the Common- 
wealth. It is estimated to have brought a contraction in 
the national income of more than 40 per cent., so that the 
complete ban upon assisted immigration by the Scullin 
G vernment is not difficult to understand. New Zealand, 
which in 1980 received only 1,308 British immigrants, has 


suffered similarly in the depression and is, of necessity, no 
less strict in its system of control and refusal. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the restrictions are now 
being applied to three special classes of emigrants which 
hitherto have been treated by the Dominions as the most 
desirable or, at any rate, the most needed at the present 
stage and more easily assimilated than any other. These 
are single young men, young women going out to domestic 
service (commonly thought of as an indispensable migrant 
class), and boys and girls in their teens dispatched by 
various religious and philanthropic societies. The demand 
in the Dominions for- domestic workers, strangely enough, 
is officially stated to have been suspended, while, it would 
appear, such institutions as the Barnardo Homes (which 
have worked out a careful system of training and super- 
vision for their emigrant lads and girls) find themselves 
gravely hampered by the precision with which the Australian 
and other immigration authorities interpret their Govern- 
ments’ embargo on restricted immigration. Still worse, 
perhaps, for the British overseas settlement agencies, is the 
present hostility of the Canadian Government as regards 
the young men. At the time of the miner-harvester 


experiment three years agv, single men were regarded 
in some quarters as the best of all migrants. To-day, 


emphatically, they are not wanted. In 1930 Canada deported 
2,634 persons to Britain. Of these, 1,699 were migrants 
who had been assisted under Government schemes, many 
being young men who, unemployed on the farms at the end 
of the harvest, chose to take advantage of the facilities for 
repatriation rather than run the risks of a jobless winter 
in the cities. The result is thoroughly bad all round. 
It means that in England Canada is being talked about, 
with anger and disgust, by men who have tried the settler’s 
life and failed badly at it. The Dominions, in other words, 
are, under existing conditions, and very largely of necessity, 
pursuing a policy which tells widely and unmistakably to 
their detriment among the people of Great Britain. 
Even more serious, in this connection, are the statistics 
relating to Ireland and America. During the first half of 
1931 there were only 476 emigrants from the Free State to 
the United States, while 1,080, largely young men, re- 
turned to Ireland. Add to this the truly ironic cireum- 
stance that to-day many hundreds of Irish in America are 
being kept alive by remittances from their families in 
the Old Country. 

The central point of the situation is stated, though too 
mildly, in a sentence of the preface to the White Paper : 
“* Not only the Dominions but all countries of immigration, 
including the United States, have within the past year 
taken special measures with a view to restricting immi- 
gration,” and so long as the world depression continues no 
improvement can be expected. That is the plain fact, but 
it does not cantain half the truth of a most important matter. 
The United States is engaged in the gigantic task of welding 
its chaotic elements into a national community. Whatever 
may happen as to a return of prosperity, the close restriction 
of immigration will continue. Less and less will the 
emerging American nation call upon the peoples of Europe 
for new citizens. The Australian democracy, again, is 
resolved upon the control of its population. Lord 
Northeliffe told the Australians that their continent ought 
to support an additional ten millions. 
future is more certain than that Australia will not 
one million of Britain’s surplus population—or even a 
quarter of a million. As for Canada, there are two main 
facts to be kept in mind. The first is that, even in good 
times, the growing industrialisation of the Dominion does 
not mean any material addition to immigration from 
Britain; and the second is that the rural West is now far 
advanced in a process of revolutionary change. Forty 
years ago the development of the prairie provinces was 
entered upon, with unbounded energy and 
because it was assumed that the empire of Wheat involved 
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THE SILLY SEASON 


HE newspapers in August used to be considered a 

good subject for jest. Man is only an intermit- 

tently political animal and if “ Should girls 
marry?” “ Are dough-nuts fattening ? * and “ Have 
murderers blue eyes ?” were thought suitable for the 
drowsy mood of sea-shore reading, we always assumed 
that, when the holidays were over, we should return with 
renewed zest to the problem of India, the world slump 
and the never-ending audacity of the House of 
Lords. 

Sometimes we have had, cause to regret that the 
summer holidays were exclusively devoted to food, sex, 
murder and gossip, because in the international field 
public events of unusual importance are apt to occur 
in August. The reparations problem usually reaches 
its climax in the holiday season: it was in August 
that the Kellogg Pact was signed ; while, if Mr. Snow- 
den’s defiance at The Hague had oécurred in any other 
month than August there would surely have been a 
larger number of critics to point out that it would 
prove expensive in the long run—as it has done—and 
to protest against a policy which suggested that Great 
Britain was willing to sacrifice any international issue 
for a comparatively trivial sim of money. But it was 
the silly season, and only a prig would complain if the 
public took a mental and moral as well as a physical 
holiday. 

Recently the onset of the silly season has been hardly 
noticeable because all the seasons have been treated 
as silly seasons. As the competition for circulation 
increases amongst the daily papers the pressure towards 
the elimination of serious comment and news also in- 
creases. The average intelligence of any community is 
low, and if everyone in an audience has to be amused, 
the appeal must be either very crude or very trivial. 
Above all, everything unflattering and disturbing, every- 
thing that calls for thought or upsets cherished prejudice, 
must be avoided. Therefore every paper which bids for 
a seven-figure circulation must gloss over the unpleasant, 
must assure us that all our troubles will easily come 
right—especially if we put such and such men in power— 
and must divert our attention from unpleasant facts at 
our own doors by telling us attractive stories of the 
diabolical behaviour of some foreign Power whose 
relations are not, for the moment, markedly friendly. 
This is, of course, the old technique of the demagogue 
whose job the newspapers now do their best to filch. 
And, apart from the increase of newspaper competition, 
there are to-day strong additional inducements to con- 
centrate on the trivial and to treat polities, when they 
must be treated at all, purely as a stunt. 

The political muddle is unusually great and thinking 
about it correspondingly painful. It is hard to see 
the House of Commons as the romantic arena which it 
seemed to be in the days of Palmerston and Cobden or 
Gladstone and Disraeli. Few of us really believe that 
all the right is on one side and that the country will go to 
the dogs at once if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald continues 
in office or if Mr. Baldwin takes his place. Nor do any 
of us—least of all the experts—approach our economic 
problems with any confident sense of illumination. 
We are conscious, as never before, of the urgency of 
action, and yet we are unable to make up our minds 
how to act. In private the most orthodox are asking 
whether all this old talk about ‘“ the breakdown of 
capitalism si which few S« lalists really felt very certain 
about in their hearts may not, after all, have been some- 
thing more than mere talk, whether we may not really 
have in front of us a violent catastrophe and more prob- 
ably a long period of decay, an eternal and ceaseless slump. 
lhe experts contradict one another; and Parliament 





seems peculiarly helpless and the voices of the politicians 
sound in our ears like the droning of a cloud of gnats. 
Is it surprising that we tend increasingly to welcome any 
trivial distractions or comfortable lies offered us in 
our daily papers ? 

This is one side of the picture and it is the stock 
defence of modern journalism. If it is indeed the business 
of the newspaper to give the public what it wants and 
to measure its appetite simply by the test of what sells 
most readily, then we get the newspapers we deserve 
and then, incidentally,democracy is a farce which is bound 
in the not very distant future to give way to some sterner 
form of government. For the problem of India does not 
remain stationary while we are on perpetual holiday ; 
the reform of Parliament is not less urgent; the econo- 
mic catastrophe which threatens us will not be diverted 
by reassuring phrases ; our relationships with Russia 
will drift to disaster if our knowledge of Communism 
is confined to the statistics of dumped Russian 
butter; if a greater effort is not made to explain to 
the public what issues are really involved in the coming 
Disarmament Conference, and in the present acute phase 
of Anglo-German relations, we may again find ourselves 
some silly-season. morning in the situation of August, 
1914. 

Is this a final condemnation of democracy ? That 
is an easy view which gains ground rapidly to-day. 
If, it is argued, most people despair of understanding 
the complexity of modern problems and prefer instead 
to read the kind of fare provided for them in the Daily 
Mail and Daily Express, what hope have we of an 
intelligent democracy ? Not much, certainly, in these 
conditions. But the analysis is altogether inadequate. 
People read or skim their morning papers, but they 
increasingly look elsewhere for their opinions. Racing, 
sport, crime and Society gossip may fill their odd 
moments, but every year they turn more and more to 
the weeklies and the few serious dailies for more solid 
meat. The growth of such movements as the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the response given to 
serious discussions of public affairs on the wireless 
an amazingly rapid and useful development—are proof 
enough that people are dissatisfied with the guidance 
given them in the daily press. 

The cheap, anti-democratic analysis fails in another 
way. No one who ever thought about democracy 
imagined it could survive wholesale commercial cx- 
ploitation. Democracy is possible only if those who 
supply expert information are honest and intelligent. 
We expect professional standards and professional know- 
ledge from doctors, lawyers, soldiers and accountants. 
Yet, somehow, we demand nothing but commercialism 
from what is the most important of all professions in a 
democracy—that of journalism. To permit our daily 
fare of information, on which we must base many of our 
decisions about political and social problems, to rest 
in the hands of persons whose object is commercial 
and whose expert qualifications are nil is obviously 
ludicrous. To offer the public what it wants, in the 
sense of what most flatters or amuses it, is excellent 


business, but no attitude for a_ professional person. 


A doctor who told us what we wanted to be told instead 
of what was true might for a time attract a large number 
of patients. Some, no doubt, flourish just in that way. 
But when we find that we are not recovering from our 
disease we turn to more honest and efficient practi- 
tioners. The first necessity therefore is a revolt of daily 
journalists themselves against the commercial tyranny 
which keeps them working, as no other profession works, 
in order to produce chat which they despise themselves 
and information which they know to be misleading. 
When will journalism demand the dignity and indepen- 
dence of a profession ? 
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EMIGRATION AT THE 
DEAD END 


HE migrations of man overseas are for the time 
being at an end. This is a startling and momentous 
fact of our epoch. It is not realised by one in a 
thousand of us ; it is ignored by politicians and economists ; 
it is denied, by grotesque implication, in the speeches and 
circulars of propagandists who constantly preach that it is 
our duty to encourage emigration to countries which will 
no longer accept emigrants from Great Britain or anywhere 
else. Migration was a master fact of western civilisation 
throughout the nineteenth century and until 1914. During 
the past decade it has been drastically limited in the entire 
English-speaking world. In 1931 it has virtually ceased. 
For several years before the war the United States had 
an annual inflow of more than a million immigrants from 
Europe. In 1924 the quota law fixed the yearly total at 
roughly 160,000. Since the beginning of the great depress- 
ion, in 1929, the quota system has been confirmed in a 
modified form, but immigration has been held up by 
regulation and executive action of the severest kind. 
During several months of the present year more people left 
the United States than were admitted by the immigration 
authorities, and so long as serious unemployment remains 
the doors will not be reopened. Canada in 1913 received 
450,000 immigrants. In 1930 the number was still con- 
siderable—nearly 105,000. But of these only 31,000 went 
out from Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and they 
were largely encouraged by the £3 emigrant passage to 
Quebec. The Canadian total for 1931 will be down to a 
negligible figure, while the number for Australia (4,291 in 
1930) will be a minus quantity. In other words, the stream 
of British emigrants to the Dominions has latterly been a 
mere trickle compared with the outward flood of the 
Victorian age, and the trickle to-day is barely discernible. 
The principal facts of this remarkable reverse movement 
are set forth in the recently published Report of the Over- 
seas Settlement Committee. It deals specifically with the 
various schemes of assisted emigration in which the Secretary 
of State and the Dominion Governments have co-operated 
under the Empire Settlement Act of 1922. The most 
interesting sections of the Report are those devoted to the 
family settlement movement which began seven years ago, 
particularly the Canadian scheme for 3,000 families, in- 
augurated in 1924 and completed in 1929. Under this 
admirable project there were settled in Canada a total of 
3,346 families. Of these 846 withdrew for various reasons, 
171 families coming back from Canada. The remainder— 
2,500 families—were settled on farms in the Dominion. 
The plan resulted in the immigration to Canada of 18,074 
selected British people, adults and juveniles, at a cost to the 
British Exehequer of £750,000. The average amount of 
capital per family was £64. The prevince of New Brunswick 
has had a separate scheme for the settlement of 500 -families 
within its borders. This has comprised 304 families so far, 
while another 200 families have been provided for under the 
joint Canadian Pacific and Hudson’s Bay settlement scheme. 
The corresponding enterprises of Australia were carried out 
chiefly under the Commonwealth Loan and Migration 
\greement, and involved a total expenditure of £8,750,000. 
Western Australia affords the most interesting example 
ol group settlement on the modern plan. It com- 
prises 1,730 farm-holdings, with 1,074 migrant families. 
Recently, Australia, even more decisively than Canada, has 
put a check upon immigration. The fall of commodity 
prices has, of course, been calamitous for the Common- 
wealth. It is estimated to have brought a contraction in 
the national income of more than 40 per cent., so that the 
complete ban upon assisted immigration by the Scullin 
Government is not difficult to understand. New Zealand, 
which in 1980 received only 1,308 British immigrants, has 


suffered similarly in the depression and is, of necessity, no 
less strict in its system of control and refusal. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the restrictions are now 
being applied to three special classes of emigrants which 
hitherto have been treated by the Dominions as the most 
desirable or, at any rate, the most needed at the present 
stage and more easily assimilated than any other. These 
are single young men, young women going out to domestic 
service (commonly thought of as an indispensable migrant 
class), and boys and girls in their teens dispatched by 
various religious and philanthropic societies. The demand 
in the Dominions for- domestic workers, strangely enough, 
is officially stated to have been suspended, while, it would 
appear, such institutions as the Barnardo Homes (which 
have worked out a careful system of training and super- 
vision for their emigrant lads and girls) find themselves 
gravely hampered by the precision with which the Australian 
and other immigration authorities interpret their Govern- 
ments’ embargo on restricted immigration. Still worse, 
perhaps, for the British overseas settlement agencies, is the 
present hostility of the Canadian Government as regards 
the young men. At the time of the miner-harvester 


experiment three years ago, single men were regarded 
in some quarters as the best of all migrants. To-day, 


emphatically, they are not wanted. In 1930 Canada deported 
2,634 persons to Britain. Of these, 1,699 were migrants 
who had been assisted under Government schemes, many 
being young men who, unemployed on the farms at the end 
of the harvest, chose to take advantage of the facilities for 
repatriation rather than run the risks of a jobless winter 
in the cities. The result is thoroughly bad all round. 
It means that in England Canada is being talked about, 
with anger and disgust, by men who have tried the settler’s 
life and failed badly at it. The Dominions, in other words, 
are, under existing conditions, and very largely of necessity, 
pursuing a policy which tells widely and unmistakably to 
their detriment among the people of Great Britain. 
Even more serious, in this connection, are the statistics 
relating to Ireland and America. During the first half of 
1931 there were only 476 emigrants from the Free State to 
the United States, while 1,080, largely young men, re- 
turned to Ireland. Add to this the truly ironie cireum- 
stance that to-day many hundreds of Irish in America are 
being kept alive by remittances from their families in 
the Old Country. 

The central point of the situation is stated, though too 
mildly, in a sentence of the preface to the White Paper : 
** Not only the Dominions but all countries of immigration, 
including the United States, have within the past year 
taken special measures with a view to restricting immi- 
gration,” and so long as the world depression continues no 
improvement can be expected. That is the plain fact, but 
it does not cantain half the truth of a most important matter. 
The United States is engaged in the gigantic task of welding 
its chaotic elements into a national community. Whatever 
may happen as to a return of prosperity, the close restriction 
of immigration will continue. Less and the 
emerging American nation call upon the peoples of Europe 
for new citizens. The Australian democracy, again, is 
resolved upon the control of its population. Lord 
Northeliffe told the Australians that their continent ought 
to support an additional ten millions. Nothing in the near 
future is more certain than that Australia will take 
one million of Britain’s surplus population—or even a 
quarter of a million. As for Canada, there are two main 
facts to be kept in mind. The first is that, even in good 
times, the growing industrialisation of the Dominion does 
not mean any material addition to immigration from 
Britain; and the second is that the rural West is now far 
advanced in a process of revolutionary change. Forty 
years ago the development of the prairie provinces was 
entered upon, with unbounded energy and 
because it was assumed that the empire of Wheat involved 
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an advancing West in which a population of’ twenty 
millions, or thirty, did not seem an extravagant esti- 
mate. Wheat to-day spells something like ruin, while 
manifestly the huge mechanised farm of to-morrow cannot 
be the unit of a populous prairie region. 


One undeniable conclusion is that the problem of British 
migration is a problem not for the mother country but for 
the Dominions. They will deeide; they have already 
decided, and their immigration policy embodies a resolution 
which will not—at any rate for our generation—be changed. 
And vet in the face of laws and regulations which have 
been increasing in rigour for a decade, papers like the 
Morning Post can argue that the emigration figures decline 
by reason of the dole, while the Archbishop of Canterbury 
announces that on every hand he sees evidence that the 
stuff of this ancient folk is not as strong and sturdy as it was. 


Look, he says, at the attitude of the English people to- 
wards the life of the settler overseas. 
ignores the hard facts of Dominion economics and policy. 
The Archbishop is talking nonsense. Emigration to the 
English-speaking lands has ceased, and it has ceased 
because the doors, once open and welcoming, are now closed 
and barred. 


THE FUTURE OF 
SERVICE 


HE Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil 

Service is hardly likely to rank with the great Reports 

of the past upon this theme. It makes a considerable 
number of useful recommendations, for the most part of a 
minor kind. Its general effect is to declare itself satisfied 
with the broad outlines of the present position, and to see 
in the present financial position of the country an unanswer- 
able argument against yielding to any of the major service 
Its chief result is to recommend that, hence- 
forward, and for new entrants, superannuation shall be on a 
contributory basis. Of the wisdom of this I have no 
doubt at all. One of the main defects of the present system 
has been the fact that fear of the loss of pension rights has 


THE CIVIL 


demands. 


kept many persons in the Service who have never really felt 
at home there, and it has made dismissal an instrument too 
rarely used by heads of departments. There is no reason 
why the civil servant should not have the same flexibility 
of position as a university teacher; and the present scheme 
of superannuation in that position has been productive of 
nothing but good. 

The 
Commission is divided on all questions relating to the status 
and pay of women. It gives a guarded blessing to Whitley- 
It approves of the present system of arbitration by 
It thinks the time 
to resume normal recruit- 
ment for those classes in which, up to the present, special 
preference has been given, with not too happy results, to the 
ex-service man. It recommends the consolidation of the 
bonus with existing basic scales at a figure which will largely 
leave unaltered the present wage-levels in the Service. It 
desires a more careful attention to the problem of temporary 
employment, and, at long last, reeommends that justice be 
done in the matter of pensions to a large number of un- 


On other matters, little of vital importance emerges. 


ism. 
a special division of the Industrial Court. 


has come—I am sure rightly 


established officials who have mostly been employed for 
years. The Report comments upon a large number of de- 
tailed problems of a minor kind. On the outstanding issue 
of Post Office reorganisation it merely suggests the appoint- 
ment of a further body to investigate the question in full 
detail. 

One of the less happy features of the Report is its 
failure to give reasons for the recommendations it makes. 
In general, therefore, we have to guess at the mind of the 
Commission and the grounds for the views it takes. What 


The Morning Post, 


seems to have dominated its attitude is the expensiveness 
of large changes, and the fact that, “reorganisation having 
taken place as recently as 1220, it is too early to attempt 
wholesale changes. 

There is much to be said for both these views. But it 
must be added that the absence of argument does not make 
the general optimism of the Report especially convincing, 
the more especially in matters of detail. It is true, for 
instance, that any serious increase of pay would amount 
to a large sum. Yet it is also true that the wages of the lower 
grades, especially among women, are unjustifiably low, and 
that cases of distress among civil servants are unhappily 
frequent. It is easy, also, to be satisfied in general terms 
with Whitléyism ; yet it is again important that the ex- 
clusion of the higher grades from its ambit deprives the staff 
side of invaluable counsel. Treasury control, as a general 
principle, is certainly inescapable ; but no one who knows 
the Service from within will doubt that, especially in matters 
like promotion, it tends to be indefensibly rigid. The 
Industrial Court, as the Commission says, does its work 
well in general; no praise, in particular, for the 
patience and insight of its President, Sir Harold Morris, 
could be too high. Yet it is not improbable that an inquiry 
from the Court itself would elicit the view that it cannot do 
full justice to its task so long as grading remains in the hands 
of the Treasury ; and the mere ipse dizit of the Commission 
that the present limitation should continue does not of itself 
carry conviction. It is, again, easy to express satisfaction 
with the result of the “interview” in recruitment. Yet 
one doubts whether any experienced examiner would be 
prepared, on a fifteen-minute talk, to grade a candidate 
with any precision on a scale of three hundred .marks— 
twenty-five per cent. of the total. Everyone who has taught 
candidates for the entrance examinations to the Service 
knows of results which are quite inexplicable. Nor can one 
remain happy at the proposed continuance of seales for 
Government scientists which are unlikely to attract into the 
Service any except the men who are not quite good enough 
for the prizes of their profession. In all these matters, as 
in many others, the tenor of the Report is a_ timidity 
cautious to the point of being painful; and the absence of 
grounds for the views taken does not give the reader 
confidence. 

The Report, moreover, is notable for some striking 
omissions. Practically nothing is said of the Foreign Office 
and its special conditions. It still remains rather notably 
a class preserve, and, in this regard, nothing really effective 
has been done to meet the strictures of the MacDonnell 
Report as they have been implemented by Mr. Nightingale’s 
remarkable study of the personnel of the department. Nor 
is the Report at all helpful on the question of Trade Unionism 
in the Civil Service. Yet this is really vital to the whole 
problem of Whitleyism on the one side and to conditions 
of Service life upon the other. It is, too, disappointing that 
no serious steps are recommended to bring appointments 
on the legal side of government within the ambit of the 
normal machinery of recruitment; this remains, as in the 
past, an unhappy example of the pre-Trevelyan type of 
patronage. 

In a brief note the Commission recommends the creation 
of a small staff within the Treasury to provide “ for the 
continuous overhaul of the machinery of government.” 
The idea is admirable. But if it is to effect its purpose it 
would be wholly unwise to organise it in the manner sug- 
gested by the Commission. What, rather, is needed is a body 
in which the outsider, as well as the civil servant, is able to 
bring his mind to bear on these questions. The Service 
needs men acquainted with business experience and foreig® 
methods. And such a body might well consider problems 
like the relation of the Civil Service to the public, of the 
technique of intelligence-work and research, as well as 
matters concerned with office machinery and the like. The 
Civil Service is likely to play so much larger a part in the 
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future than in the past, that it is, above all, on matters of 
fundamental principle that inquiry is needed. 

This, indeed, is the real weakness of the Report. Instead 
of bringing into the full light of discussion the grave question 
of where the Civil Service should stand in the modern State, 
it has broadly assumed the existing framework and tinkered 
with its details. It was not in that fashion that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote made a seminal con- 
tribution to the technique of modern government. Nor 
was cautious timidity the reason why the MacDonnell Report 
is quoted with reverence by students of government all 
over the world. Lord Tomlin and his colleagues had a great 
opportunity. I regret that they have not taken fuller 
advantage of it. 


H. J. Laskt. 


YOUTH HOSTELS AND HIKING 
T was bound to come. The Jugendherbergen have 
excited the admiration and envy of so many English 
walkers in Germany that the establishment of similar 

hostels in this country has been only a matter of time. 

The first tentative efforts were made some five or six 
years ago when the Scottish Young Men’s Holiday Fellowship 
organised chains of crude shelters in huts and farms and 
institutes at intervals of fifteen and twenty miles through 
the Highlands and along the Border. A few similar lodges 
were opened in Northumberland, and a Liverpool committee 
began a thorough survey of sites in North Wales. But it 
was not till last year, when the National Council of Social 
Service called together representatives of various interested 
organisations, that any successful attempt was made to set 
up a national body comparable to the Reichsverband fiir 
Deutsche Jugendherbergen, and only in 1981 can the move- 
ment be said to have established itself. This has been 
its first season. 

There is no need to describe again the German movement 
on which the Youth Hostels Association is modelled. Its 
8,000 hostels available for a few pence a night, its tradition 
of good-fellowship and discipline, its power as an educational 
foree—these are things of which most English people are 
aware. They are the product of twenty years of growth. 
One ought not, therefore, to expect too much from the Y.H.A. 
in its first year. Its record is none the less impressive. 
Regional Councils actively at work in more than a dozen 
districts, some sixty hostels actually open with over a 
thousand beds ready for use at a shilling a night, battalions 
of volunteers scouring the countryside along selected 
routes searching out suitable premises and helping to 
convert and equip them when found—that is the measure of 
its achievement to date. 

The German visitor can now land at Dover, make his way 
to Canterbury and proceed by early stages along the Pilgrim’s 
Way to Winchester, where he can sleep in the old Water-Mill, 
which has been lent to the Y.H.A. by the National Trust. 
Thence he can wander through the New Forest and the 
Thomas Hardy country until he comes to a chalet on the 
edge of the National Trust land on Ivythorne Hill, near 
Glastonbury, which will remind him of one of his own Black 
Forest hostels. Here he has a choice of routes. He can 
continue westwards along the Quantocks to hostels at 
Minehead and Lynton (another chain along the South 
Devon coast awaits him if he cares), or he can retrace his 
steps along the Mendips and explore the Cotswolds. Beyond 
Cheltenham he will find, for this summer, gaps in the chain, 
but if he continues he will be able to sleep in a hostel next 
door to Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Stratford. Or, if he 
prefers, he can cross the Severn and work up the Wye 
Valley and so connect with the chain of hostels which lead 
from Birmingham through mid-Wales to the Snowdon 
district. Hereabouts, in magnificent situations on the 
mountain-sides, are the hostels set up by the enthusiastic 








pioneers of Liverpool—substantial buildings, well equipped, 
where the rambler can obtain meals at absurdly cheap rates. 
Three thousand single-night visits have been paid to the 
North Wales hostels already this summer, and there is 
much exultation on the Mersey at the opening of the latest 
addition to the chain—a hostel designed by Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, which is the first to be specially erected in this 
country. 

The possibilities open to our German wanderer will not 
be by any means exhausted here; groups of hostels still 
await him in the Lake District, in the Peak, and in the 
Cotswolds, and more are being established every week. The 
grant of £10,000 made by the Carnegie Trustees will enable 
the work to be pushed ahead, and by next summer other 
routes will be available—the South Downs, the Yorkshire 
coast, Teesdale, the Cheviots and perhaps the Roman Wall. 
In Scotland, too, the movement progresses, though it seems 
in some ways unfortunate that the Scots have elected to 
work independently of the English Association. 

The hostels so far established vary considerably in size 
and equipment ; some are crude and some frankly experi- 
mental ; but they are all governed by the same simple rules 
and all conducted in the same spirit. Everything is of the 
plainest, but it is intended that there shall be nothing, how- 
ever cheap, that is in bad taste. For it has to be stressed 
that cheap lodgings are being provided not as an end 
in themselves, but.to help young men and women to “a 
greater knowledge, use, and love of the countryside,” and 
nothing out of keeping with that aim will be tolerated. 

There are, it must be admitted, many people who fear 
that increased use of the countryside means desecration. 
They may take heart from the support which Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan and Professor Patrick Abercrombie, not to 
mention Mr. Williams-Ellis—none of them particularly 
apathetic on the mattcr of rural spoliation—are giving to 
the Youth Hostels movement. The Y.H.A. is being actively 
helped, too, by the various societies working for the preserva- 
tion of rural England. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the Y.H.A. will do more to educate the population 
in habits of reverence towards natural beauty than these 
societics which exist primarily for that end. It will do 
this, not simply because of the attitude of its distinguished 
patrons, but because the men who are doing the spade 
work of founding the hostels, the men who are using them 
most intensively in these opening months and setting the 
tone for them, are men who have been the leading spirits 
of the various Ramblers’ Federations which for years have 
been fighting to get the beauties of the countryside pro- 
tected by the law and respected by the citizen. These 
Ramblers’ Federations are not new, any more than rambling 
is new, but they have grown greatly in numbers and 
influence in the last half-decade and have developed a sense 
of responsibility. They tried to both 
the public and their own members. In Lancashire they have 
even appointed “* Moor Wardens ” 


have educate 


to combat hooliganism 
on the moors, and in Dovedale last Whitsun, with an access 
of optimism, they organised voluntary pickets to reason with 
thos¢ creatures who delight in littering the landscape with 
their personal refuse. So determined are they not to tolerate 
unsightliness in any shape or form that the ramblers in 
North Wales have decided with 
signs, for which the Germans show such partiality, pointing 
the way to their own hostels. There is nothing to be feared 
but much to be hoped for from youth of this temper. 

It is perhaps unfortunate, and likely to prejudice people 


to dispense coloured 


against the Youth Hostels movement, that its coming should 
have coincided the outbreak of “ hiking.” 
of young people without previous 
leticism clothe themselves in 

cut and colour, place stout sticks in their hands, and 
parade the main roads leading out from our industrial cities. 
The more determined put rucksacks upon their backs, though 
they are rarely away from their homes long enough to need 


with Bands 


pretensions to at h- 


garments of extraordinary 
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either food or changes of raiment. The more musical carry 
ukeleles and mouth-organs. Such is “ hiking” as it is to be 
seen in certain districts of the North—an offspring of 
the exhibitionist complex fathered by the competition for 
the largest daily net sale. Genuine ramblers regard it with 
dismay. It is for the most part nothing more than an 
extension outwards into the surrounding country of the 
Sunday evening “ promenade” which has long been one 
of the main events in the social week of the younger 
Even as such, it is a move in the right 
direction. Kinglake observed that the well-behaved 
housemaids of his day passed, their Sabbaths “in a steady 
and serious contemplation of street scenery.” The march of 
progress has substituted for street scenery the hoardings 
which decorate our arterial roads. Yet there remains the 
possibility that a few choice spirits may feel the impulse to 
adventure beyond the hoardings and perhaps be moved 
to forsake the herd and the high road altogether for 
the quiet and pleasant places. The spiritual discovery 
of the countryside comes to many a city-bred adolescent 
as the light came to Saul on the way to Damascus. 
It reveals a new world which the Y.H.A. is going to make 
possible for the poorest to explore. 


proletariat. 


ErNeEst Dyer. 


WHAT'S WRONG IN THE 


PROFESSIONS? 
I1l.—THE ROYAL NAVY. 


HERE are several points of view from which one 

could approach the question “ What’s wrong with 

the Royal Navy ?”’—if indeed anything is wrong 
with the Senior Service. I will examine the question 
from three points of view—those of career, function, and its 
relation to society. 

The main thing wrong with the Navy, from the point of 
view of an oflicer’s career, is that to be a naval officer to-day 
is to be one of the executives of an unsheltered and de- 
pressed industry. It is analogous to being on the staff of 
a factory making hair-pins. Yet fashions change, and so 
long as there are disarmament conferences there will be 
navies. Such conferences are the chief support of navies, 
for conferences fix maximums, not minimums. If it were 
not for the Washington Conference there might only be 
one large navy in the world instead of two-and-a-half, and 
that expensive abortion, the 10,000-ton cruiser, would never 
have cumbered the seas. 

Personally, having had my war, Tm a pacifist. Like 
Jurgen I believe in trying every drink once ; but one war 
was enough. 

From the point of view of the lower-deck rating, there is 
nothing wrong with the Navy. The sailor is admirably 
educated, clothed, paid. housed, fed and pensioned after 
twenty-two years’ service, and if he has made reasonable 
use of his chances of becoming a skilled technician he can 
obtain excellent civil employment. 

Now let us consider whether there is anything wrong with 
the Navy from the point of view of its function, which 
we might as well be frank —is not to police the seas or go 
to the rescue when earthquakes destroy coastal towns, or 
visit Margate during Civie Week. but is to destroy other 
navies in battle should this action seem desirable to the 
sritish Cabinet. The only thing wrong here is lack of 
money for practising the said business of destroying 
enemy vessels, and lack of money with which to pay for 
sullicient new construction to make it quite certain that we 
should win even if we made mistakes. 

Nevertheless, 
advantage. 


the Navy spends what it gets to great 
and leads the world in excellence of submarine 
warfare and in naval air-work. The British Admiralty 
ut is no worse and a good deal more cunning 


has its defects, | 


than other Government Departments.* It never knows when 
it is defeated ; nor does the Treasury, and in this age-ol< 
battle My Lords on either side are worthy antagonists. 

Considering that the Navy exists for war and that war 
has been renounced by all Powers, I must honestly say that 
I believe our Navy is more efficient and ready to do something 
we have all promised not to do than are the navies of the 
other powers whose promises we don’t believe. 

When I joined Osborne Naval College in 1906, my atten- 
tion was drawn to a large inscription in brass lettering which 
ran : 


> 


“ THERE 18 NOTHING THE Navy Cannot Do.’ 


A slight exaggeration, because it failed to make me belie: 
that Admirals could never make mistakes, which was a 
doctrine of some importance from 1914 to 1918. Never- 
theless it would, I think, be fair to modify it and write : 


“TuerRE 1s ALMost NOTHING THE Navy CANNot Do.” 


One of the things it can do is to create a body of men who, 
though not priests, are passionately devoted to the ideals o/ 
service——with this qualification, that to the naval officer 
*‘ service’ is not anideal. He is too normal, too narrowly 
educated a man to be other than suspicious of ideals openly, 
expressed, whatever may be taking place in the silent and 
secret places of his heart. To the N.O. (short for naval 
officer) the conception of service is not an ideal; it is th 
ordinary way of living one’s life. 

This brings me to the third and last point of view from 
which I propose to answer this question “* What’s wrong 
with the Navy ?”’—the point of view of its relation t 
society. 

This is the most important point of view, for society is 
greater than the wars which are fought to save it from 
Heaven knows what! Here I think there is something tre- 
mendously wrong; there is to me a staggering paradox 
about which I feel very strongly. I have even written a 
play about it (B.J. One) which was produced and lost som« 
money. In the Navy the N.O. takes it for granted that 
everything he does must be judged by the test: “ Is it for 
the good of the Service?” He takes it for granted that an 
officer’s first thought must be for his men; that no one has 
any business to talk about rights until duties have been 
faithfully performed. “Do your duty and your rights 
(if any) will look after themselves.” The Service and the 
ship belong to him and he belongs to them. In a sentenc: 
the naval officer takes it for granted that the law of progress 
is co-operation rather than selfish competition. I say 
selfish competition because competition as a means to thy 
end of co-operation is immensely strong in the Navy. Ships 
compete at battle-practice in order to make a more battle- 
worthy fleet. 

Let the reader now suppose that this strange outlook 
on life could become the outlook on life of the average 
director, the Trade Union leader, and the politician. | 
submit that half our social problems would disappear 
overnight. It was a long-dead naval officer—one Francis 
Drake by name—who said to his men on his voyage round 
the world: “ I must have the gentlemen to haul and draw 
with the mariners and the mariners with the gentlemen . . . 
Let us show ourselves to be one company.” 

Now the Navy and the naval officer are the servants and a 
part of society, and it seems to me paradoxical that in the 
servant’s way of life should lie the salvation of his master. 
We may deplore the existence of armaments, but the 
spirit of service which runs like life-blood through the 
fighting forces is the most priceless national asset we possess. 
At present its existence is hardly appreciated and no attempt 
is made to exploit it for the benefit of the peace life of the 
whole community. To explain how it should be made us¢ 


of for the whole community would require an allowanc: ol 


space not available at the tail end of this article. 
‘STEPHEN Kinc-HALL. 
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SPLITTING THE ATOM 
(Reflections on the break-up of the New Party) 


Y knowledge of the facts is crude, 
Yet I accept with due humility 
The scientific certitude 
Of infinite divisibility. 
Since even atoms can be split, 
I cannot wonder much to see 
Parties, however closely knit, 
Divide themselves by two or three. 


Nor will it irk the pensive mind 
To watch the new disruptive leaven 
Assail that little group designed 
To murmur proudly, “‘ We are Seven ” ; 
For seven parts make up their whole, 
And each is driven, as it seems, 
By India, Russia, and the Dole, 
To contradictory extremes. 


Nay, should the Seven to One subside, 
On unity’s cross-bench he'll perch ill ; 
In some things redder than the Clyde, 
On others he’ll die hard with Churchill. 
We still shall see without surprise 
The clash of two inveterate foes— 
Sir Oswald voting with the “ Ayes,” 
And Comrade Mosley with the “* Noes.” 
MacFLECKNOE. 


Correspondence 


PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE : 
SUFFERING FARMERS 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—Statesman-Nation readers are indebted for a_ helpful 
and illuminating article just as a certain Report of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Policy is unblushingly and whole-hoggedly 
proposing a duty upon almost every item of British food product. 
You remind us, most pertinently, that “it is wrong to write of 
farming as though all farming were arable.” Although wheat 
is, to an important degree, a pivotal product, the fact that it is 
but four per cent. of the whole needs always to be borne in mind. 

So long as it is possible to say as “ a sober statement of fact ” 
that, outside the comparatively small corn areas, agriculture 
“is to-day generally prosperous throughout the country ” ; 
that fortunes are being made from poultry; that there is good 
profit in pig-keeping and in other directions; and that “ the 
clever man whose mind is elastic and who has taken advantage of 
the opportunities that have been placed in his way during the 
past few years by Conservative and Labour Governments alike 
.. . lives and even thrives”; the citizen needs to be acutely 
aware of the speciousness of the case that is written up, not with 
wheat as four per cent. of the total, but “ as though all farming 
were arable.” 

Have you not, rather, put your finger upon the crux of the case 
in reminding us that : ** The fault lies with the industry as a whole. 
It will not combine. It resents all interference, lives in the 
constant state of wanting something for nothing, and is re- 
presented officially by as ineffective a body of men as it could 
possibly collect in the backwoods of any industry ” ? 

What agriculture needs first and foremost is the effective 
help (amounting to general control) of its own best brains. 
A guaranteed price for wheat may yet prove to be sound policy, 
but what prevents, for insiance, the conversion of cheap grain 
into paying-price bacon? Last year’s import of bacon just 
about equalled in value the import of wheat. That 42,000,000 
pounds’ worth of bacon could be produced in this country, but 
the job cannot be left to any chance or haphazard. Put it into 
the right hands with the right scope and in three years every grain- 
growing farm in the country could be feeding its own bacon hogs 
of proper breed. Put, again, the job of marketing into the right 
hands and in the same period the hog-raiser could be having his 
proper share of the reasonable price paid by the properly 
handled retail market. 








That is but typical of what could be done with other meats, 
with milk, eggs, vegetables, fruit, and every other farm product. 
The nation can and must choose whether it will have a three-year 
plan or a three-decade or three-generation fumbling and groping 
into a common-sense organisation of its food supply. 

Planning, to be equitable as well as effective and in our time, 
demands co-ordination of the industry, subordination of smail 
proprietorship, and the best farming and marketing brains in 
command in parish, district, county, and (courage, brother) in 
Whitehall.—Yours, etc., Jesse Hawkes. 

Hemel Hempstead. 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL? 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Srr,—One would have thought that Liberalism would demand 
even more than Mr. Patil Trent suggests. “The greatest liberty 
of the greatest number ” expresses the ideal which is at the very 
heart of this long-forgotten political creed, and the Liberal attitude 
towards the Sunday question would surely be : a man shall have 
the liberty to spend Sunday in what way he pleases, provided 
always that his actions do not interfere with the liberty of others. 

The playing of games and opening of theatres and cinemas 
on Sundays do not interfere with the liberty of church-goers ; 
nor does the opening of churches interfere with the liberty of those 
who do not wish to attend. Therefore Liberalism would permit 
both and would impose only such restrictions as might be required 
to safeguard the liberty, for example, of workers—as park-keepers, 
church caretakers, cinema attendants and tram-drivers. 

The present position of the Liberal Party is perhaps due more 
to its practically complete divorce from Liberalism than to any 
other factor. In the last century the important public opinion 
known loosely as “ nonconformist ’’ made use of Liberalism to 
achieve liberty for itself, and in so doing created a powerful Liberal 
Party. To-day, however, those who still designate themselves 
Liberals are to be found opposing Liberalism because it now 
would extend liberty in directions to which they are antagonistic. 
They are in no way true Liberals. 

The Party is a well-constructed and serviceable wagon that is 
embedded in the mud by the roadside because it has become 
unhitched from its star. Parties cannot live by programmes alone : 
they must have some high ideal, some great principle upon which 
to base all their actions, something to give them cohesion, 
direction and purpose. The Liberal Party can recover if it will, 
in every sense, become the champion of liberty. If it will not— 
and perhaps it would be too great a change for those who now 
represent it—let us hope that from somewhere a new Liberalism 
will arise to fight for liberty. The people of the world are in 
great need of such a champion.—Yours, etc., 

Oak Cottage, Hale Road, 

Hale, Cheshire. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION ? 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


ARNOLD MAnrsu. 


Sin,—The great vice of all professions is their tendency to 
defend their habitual and traditional methods in spite of new 
evidence and new requirements. In the case of Medicine this 
is a matter of life and death. May I call your attention to two 
examples based on my personal experience ? 

The late Dr. Robert Bell made the statement that, in the course 
of his long experience, he had never known a case of cancer which 
had not a history of constipation. When this statement was 
put to Sir George Newman he admitted that the defilement of 
the blood stream through constipation might be a cause of 
cancer, not only of the bowels but in any part of the system, and 
expressed his personal willingness that this suggestion should be 
studied by the Medical Research Council. But I was subsequently 
informed that Sir George’s colleagues objected, and 
seems to have been done. 


nothing 


Secondly, may I point out how grave is the responsibility 
ineurred by the Ministry of Health in withholding for so long the 
report of the Andrews Commission on Encephalitis following 
vaccination, presented in May, 1925? The fact that encephalitis 
is, in some cases, the result of vaccination is authoritatively ad- 
mitted in that report, and since its publication the Ministry has 
issued instructions as to methods 


of vaccination designed to 


lessen the risks of encephalitis. But, in spite of the new methods, 
children continue to die as a result of vaccination. The case of 
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the deaths from encephalitis, in May of this year, of both the 
twin children of Mr. and Mrs. Furniss, of Wigston, Leicester, 
within little more than a fortnight of their vaccination is an 
indisputable example, and one might cite many other examples 
of the danger of foreing this filthy operation upon English parents. 
Some day, no doubt, doctors will admit that they are wrong. 
Meanwhile, many children may be dead.—Yours, ete., 
105, St. James’ Road, 5.W.17. OswaLp Earp. 


THE THRILL OF NAKEDNESS 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—During the last ten years all the world has fixed its 
eyes on the political life of Germ: uny, but very few will have 
noticed a social movement fraught with far deeper significance 
and more epoch-making results than the ephemeral structures 
of financiers and politicians ! Behind the scenes, away from the 
footlights, a social revolution has been carried through in Ger- 
many which must inevitably result in the liberation of the whole 
human race from a bondage and a curse that has existed for 
thousands of years ! ; 

At long last, the lesson of the first chapter of Genesis is being 
perceived, and the fear and false shame of nakedness is being 
banished from the mentality of mankind, and the purification 
of society is being tackled at the source. There are now scores 
of societies, all over Germany, of people who gather together 
for games and sports of all kinds in the open air, in a state of 
complete nakedness ; of people who have finished with the 
‘shades of the charnel-house ’ that gather round the growing 
boy, who have abandoned the ** impure hush ” about all matters 
relating to sex, and who regard such things with that cleanliness 
which simple natural facts and processes demand, 

This is the only real ** Purity > movement of the many that 
have been attempted throughout the centuries, and the way in 
which it does purify can only be learnt from a visit to a Geldnde 
and a sight of hundreds of men and women, parents and children, 
in blissful freedom. ‘The effect of such a visit cannot possibly 
be described—it must be experienced to be known! It acts, 
with many people, like immersion in a bath of disinfectant, from 
which one emerges with all sorts of subtle mental and spiritual 
One is ashamed of one’s own 
coverings, in the presence cf these pure creatures, and ashamed 
of all the troop cf hidden thoughts that suddenly appear from 
the dark caverns cf the mind, but which mereifally vanish as 
soon as they emerge into such a blessed atmosphere! The 
physical value of fresh air and sunlight is a matter of fairly 
general knowledge, but the mental and spiritual benefit is beyond 
all imagination. 

The movement grows daily and can never look back, and it 
must count as Germany’s greatest contribution to the cause of 
human progress (not excluding the Theory of Relativity !) A 
recent congress in Berlin was attended by over 3,000 members of 
societies from all over Germany! A stage pe wtomnaane by 300 
gymnasts from a nudity school was witnessed by an audience of 
town councillors and other dignitaries and their wives, who 
were inevitably converted on the spot ! There is no ground for 
an opponent to stand on! 


poisons washed completely away ! 


\n opponent discloses himself as the 
victim of an obscene obsession, and shows. by his attitude, that 
he cannot think of the naked human form without immediate 
thought of sexual activity ! But he can be cured, let me repeat 
by a visit to a camp where hundreds of men and women, parents 
and their children, have attained to purity, and where his own 
view of existence will undergo a complete transformation as by 
a miracle. 

Having discovered these verv Gardens of Eden, I naturally felt 
a deep desire to tell my own countrymen of them in simple, 
fitting language, but I am delighted to find that I have been 
relieved of that task by Frances and Mason Merrill, who have 
done the work to perfection, and whose recently published book, 
Among the Nudists, will serve a profound educational purpose 
throughout the whole Enelish speaking world. I cannot but feel 
that Tim New SraresMAN AND Nation, a journal associated with 
progress and reform, will be delighted to hear of this great move- 
ment and to give the thrilling news to its readers ! Yours; ete., 

104, Oxford Gardens, W.11 Artiuur Hirst, 


TERROR 


-W STATESMAN AND NATION. 


THE FASCIST 

To the Editoi of THE N1 
Sirn,-—May I venture 
correspondence that has 


a few belated comments on the critical 
arisen out of my article on ** The Fascist 


Terror’ in your issue of June 27th ? Owing to absence from 
England, I have only just been acquainted with Professor 
Toynbee’s letter in your issue of July 11th, and Commenda- 
tore Villari’s reply to Professor Graham Wallas in your issue 
of July 18th. 

Professor Toynbee acknowledges that he has only spent a 
fortnight in Rome, and that it is his first visit to Italy since the 
advent of Fascism. May I confess that I shared Professor Toyn- 
bee’s vague admiration for the Fascist regime after my first 
six months’ residence under its rule, but it took me four years’ 
residence in Rome and in the towns and villages of Italy to revise 
my initial judgments concerning the authority, the popularity, 
and the efficiency of the Blackshirts ? That is no reason why 
others should be similarly converted, but nevertheless I should 
enjoy meeting the Professor after he had been through the similar 
(and by no means unpleasant) experience of a prolonged stay in 
that country. 

Commendatore Villari is so well acquainted with Italian affairs 
that I am surprised he should quote a British journal in order 
to support such a sweeping mis-statement as “relegation to the 
islands has been abolished under the new Code.” May I refer 
him directly to the text of the new Italian Penal Code? In 
Article 238 the following preventative measure is introduced : 
**The magistrate, while recognising the innocence of the accused, 
may none the less designate him as a dangcr to society and may 
penalise him by forbidding his sojourn in any given locality,” 
and, should the accused not conform with the sentence, he may 
be condemned (Art. 231) to live in confinement (literally colonia 
i.e., a group of people). 

If Commendatore Villariexamines Zanardelli’s Code, which has 
been used in Italy from 1882 until to-day, he will find no mention 
of Confino. The new Fascist masterpiece has therefore introduced, 
and not abolished, the penalty. 

Moreover the Law of Public Safety of November 6th, 1926 
(with which, by the way, our D.O.R.A. of war-days can hardly 
vie in severity), is still in force in Italy. The Corriere della 
Sera, on June 21st, printed a summary of the revised law n 
which, of course, the Confino remains the customary pcnelty 
for any political thought or activity other than Fascist. 

A word about the procedure by which non-Fascists are sent to 
Confino. A. is arrested, taken to the local prison and kept there 
without knowing what the charge against him is. After days or 
weeks he is brought before the **Commissione per il Confino.” 
Each county has one of these. His judges are (1) an officer of the 
Carabincers, (2) an officer of the Fascist militia, who is usually the 
local Fascist Federal Secretary, (3) the Prefect of Police of the 
County, and (4) a Public Prosecutor (in Italy, a civil servant). The 
sittings of this commission are strictly private.. Sometimes the 
accused is not even questioned, and he usually gets his sentence 
on a sheet of typewritten paper. He may have counsel for 
defence, but I have never heard of anyone who asked for it, for the 
reason that it is probably no use. Appeal against the sentence 
can only be made direct to Mussolini. By no stretch of the 
imagination can this be called a trial in the accepted sense of the 
word. 

Commendatore Villari calls it * trial by a different procedure,” 
and here, as on many other points, the quibble about words seems 
irrelevant since the spirit of these measures is evident. If you 
approve of the measures, it seems unjust to try to make them 
conform to the ideas of those against whom they are directed. 
Yours, etc. Your CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ITALY. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAN AND NATION. 

Srr,—With reference to your editorial on the decision of thie 
L.C.C. to seck Parliamentary sanction to Plan No. 6, may | 
remark that the point on which the Advisory Committee were 
unanimous was in preferring Plan No. 6 to Plan No. 4? For 
Plan No. 6, on its own merits, the Chairman was able to obtain 
only 10 votes, including his own, out of a Committee of 17. 
(See Sir Percy Simmons’ speech, L.C.C., July 21st.) 

It is a matter for regret that the recommendations of t! 
Advisory Committee have carried very little conviction to the 
well-informed. This may be, in part, due to its unbalanced 
composition. Here was an improvement scheme to provide 4 
road bridge for road traffic and for which 75 per cent. of the cost 
is to be sought from the taxation paid by motorists. No repre- 
sentative of any Road, Motoring or Traffic Organisation, w#s 
included. The 17 members consisted of 6 representatives ol 
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local authorities, 5 railway directors and railway engineers, 5 
architects and surveyors and a legal chairman. 

Your readers may be further reminded that the L.C.C. itself 
is not a Traffic authority. It has no traffic experts, other than 
tramway experts, upon its staff. The Police, who are the Traffic 
authority for London, were not represented upon the Advisory 
Committee. 

You suggest that Parliament will probably aceept the recom- 
mendation in order that work may be started during the slump. 
It is one of the features of this scheme that its adoption, so far 
from increasing work, may diminish it. It will cost over 12 millions, 
of which about 75 per cent. is to be spent in the purchase cf 
property and easements and in compensation, and only 25 per 
cent. on work and materials. If the work carried out by the 
railways themselves is included, even then the :mount spent 
on work and materials would be under 50 per cent. 

Now the sum that can be spent on road work in and near 
London is limited, and if 12 millions is spent on this scheme it 
will not be available for work such as new approach roads to 
London and suburban widenings, where the percentages are 
reversed—75 per cent. on labour and materials, and 25 per 
cent. on properties and compensations. 

As the Minister of Transport indicated in Parliament on 24th 
July, there are very serious considerations to be weighed before 
contributing 9 millions of national taxation to this essentially 
local improvement. All those interested in the development 
and transport problems of London will sympathise with Mr. 
Morrison in the difficult decision he has to make.—Yours, etc., 

The Roads Improvement Association, W. Rrers JEFFREYS. 
189, Clapham Road, S.W.9. 
28th July. 
ARCHITECTS WE DESERVE 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraTeESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—We must all agree with your reviewer that architecture 
is the most social art, and that we have therefore, almost neces- 
sarily, the architects we deserve. But let us be just to some of 
the * prosperous practitioners” who incur Mr. Raymond Meorti- 
mer’s scorn. The architect who has to manipulate the modern 
factory system in the erection of extravagant banks, or of 
palatial! hotels for bankers and other people who remain proudly 
(and rather mysteriously) superior to all trade slumps, is working 
under conditions very different from those under which an 
architect, say, of the early Renaissance, employed a hundred or 
so highly skilled craftsmen in the service of some more distin- 
guished tyrant. But, if the different conditions are taken into 
account, it seems to me that our living architects, and especially 
those who are most loath to throw over the traditions of their 
art, will compare very well with those of any earlier period. 
To blame them for lack of originality because they experiment 
in styles of the past is no more sensible than it would be to prefer 
a similar charge against Keats because he adopted the forms of 
Pope, Spenser, and Milton for his Endymion, Odes, and Hyperion 
respectively. Mr. Chesterton once made the immortal remark 
that free verse is as like to poctry as sleeping in a ditch is to 
architecture ; and it would be interesting to know more exactly 
what moderns of literary genius they are whom our architects 
should attempt to emulate. 

Our architecture, like our literature and all our other major 
and minor arts, suffers from a state of society the econemic basis 
of which is becoming every day more palpably absurd and dan- 
gerous. But the architect is very much less to be blamed than 
the man of literary genius if he does not regard the reconstruction 
of society as exactly his job.—Yours, ete. 

25 Bridge Street, A. RomMNEY GREEN. 

Christchurch. 


HOUSING POLICY 

To the Editor of Tue New SraresMAN AND Nation. 

5iR,——No one with knowledge of ‘ East-Enders”’ anywhere 
would think of denying that they are well worth helping, nor is 
there room for controversy as to the benefits conferred on the 
poor citizens in Bethnal Green who have been housed by the 
Bethnal Green Housing Association. By the time, however, that 
such a veteran housing campaigner as Mr. Rowe, of Kensington, 
Suggests that the local authorities of that quite wealthy borough 
must come to the rescue of such excellent private efforts as those 
associated with his name, there is much room to think that these 
small utility societies are condemned—mainly by sheer lack 


of money—to work on a scale so small as not to be worth while. 
The fate that has overtaken the private efforts to deal with the 
notorious Pulford Street area in Westminster, which is now in 
course of being taken over by the L.C.C., shows how impracticable 
the whole idea of the utility society is—except, of course, on the 
footing that it is guaranteed by the local authority with the 
rates at its back. 

The Bethnal Green Association should rather seck to hand 
over its whole enterprise and goodwill to the local authority and 
in this practical way to co-operate with it. 

The local authority in turn will need to rely largely on the 
L.C.C. ’ 

I have watched the cause of the Bethnal Green Association 
since its inception, and nothing is farther from my wish than to 
detract from its benevolent intentions. Its task is, however, 
utterly beyond it.—Yours, etc., G. W. Curniz. 

83 Cadogan Place, ‘S.W.1. 


CINEMAS AND CHARITY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Why should Sunday cinemas be compelled, as is_pro- 
posed in the Sunday Performances (Regulation) Bill now before 
the Standing Committee, to give a percentage of their takings to 
charity ? 

The London exhibitors have already voluntarily agreed to 
give a percentage to London charities. If we are not going to 
leave it at that, are other Sunday caterers, such as the railways, 
the public-houses, the boat-hirers, the bus and motor coach 
companies and the tea shops, to be forced to give a contribution 
to charity, too? There is no logical reason why they should not 
be compelled to follow suit, which would be absurd.—Y ours, ctc., 

The British Star Club, W.12. Cecit A. Kirson. 


Miscellan 
y 

THE REVEREND NICHOLAS 

SHEEHY 

N the early months of 1762 the Earl of Drogheda 

marched into Tipperary at the head of a fairly con- 

siderable force, and fixed his headquarters at the small 
town of Clogheen. His instructions were to put down the 
Whiteboys, Catholic peasants who were terrorising the 
countryside of Munster. In Clogheen his task appeared 
simple enough. Sir Thomas Maude, John Bagwell of 
Kilmore, William Bagnell, and other prominent Protestant 
landlords unanimously informed the Earl that Nicholas 
Sheehy, the parish priest, was the ringleader. He at once 
arrested him, and inquired into his activities. It was 
difficult to prove an actual crime against him; it 
appeared rather that a spirit of insolence was his real 
offence. He had informed his flock that the demand of 
the Protestant tithe-farmers for five shillings’ fine for eve ry 
Catholic marriage celebrated was an illegal and impudent 
request. He had resisted the attempts to enclose the 
common lands—he had probably supervised the pulling up 
of posts and fences with which Maude and the Rosses had 
marked their claims. But none of this was high treason, 
and Sheehy was set free; though life in Clogheen was 
rapidly made so unpleasant for him that he retired to the 
mountains. 

About the same time, John Bridge, an informer, dis- 
appeared. Some said that he had gone to Newfoundland, 
and there were many who believed this to the end. But 
more generally it was believed that there was only one 
reason why informers disappeared, and the High Sheriff of 
Tipperary issued a notice saying that Bridge was * believed 
to have been murthered,”’ and offering a reward of £50 for 
the apprehension of anyone who had done “ the said act.” 

Sir Thomas Maude and Sheehy’s other enemics secured 
the issue of a proclamation offering £300 for Sheehy’s 
arrest on the ground that he had absconded. No sooner 
did the priest hear of this than he wrote an indignant letter 
to the Chief Secretary at Dublin Castle, saying that he 
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would immediately surrender if he might be tried in Dublin, 
and not in Clogheen where his personal enemies were all- 
powerful and could refuse him justice. Hard on‘ his letter 
he came down from the hills and surrendered himself to an 
eminent lawyer, Cornelius O'Callaghan, who drove with 
him to Dublin. It was not till 1765 that his case was tried, 
but when it came on its result was just what he had 
expected. The witnesses brought up from Tipperary 
collapsed under cross-examination, and after fourteen 
hours’ hearing he was acquitted. 

No sooner had the decision been announced than the 
Lord Chief Justice held up his hand for silence and spoke 
again. He regretted to have to say it, but he had been 
informed that there was a warrant out against Mr. Sheehy 
for the murder of John Bridge. The defendant must be 
taken down to Clonmel, in Tipperary, for trial. Sheehy 
attempted to protest that this was a trick, but he was 


silenced by the Court officials. He was bound on to a’ 


horse’s back, his hands behind his back and his feet tied 
between its legs, and jolted down to Clonmel like a sack. 

The Tipperary Court sat at Clonmel on March 12th, 
1766, and prominent on the jury were the eager faces of 
Sir Thomas Maude, John Bagnell and others. The witnesses 
who had failed in Dublin were given another chance. 
John Toohy, in a good suit and with a good presence, 
swore that he was a horse-dealer ; that he had been present 
at a meeting of Whiteboys and had watched Sheehy super- 
vise the killing of John Bridge with a billhook. The jury 
were not told that Toohy was a horse-thief whose clothes 
had been bought for him by the prosecution. His manner 
Was impressive—indeed, so timpressive that he was used 
regularly heneeforward by the Crown. (He was almost 
kept as a professional witness in the Oriental manner, till 
in 1768 an indignant judge ordered him never to enter 
Court again, on penalty of being seized as a perjurer.) 
Next came John Lonnergan, a small boy, in a long coat 
which it was hoped would make him look sixteen years old. 
He swore to the same effect. Then came a new witness. 
“Call Mary Brady.” Sheehy recognised the woman who 
came forward; to him she was Mary Dunlea, a woman 
whose loose life had disturbed the whole of his parish of 
Shandraghan. The same naturally autocratic spirit that 
had led him to defy the landlords had made him stand up 
in the church of Shandraghan and denounce Mary Dunlea 
to her face in set Biblical terms that left no doubt as to her 
offence. His flock was his to chastise as well as protect. 
Now she was coming for her revenge. She swore she had 
seen the body taken to burial; she had seen the prisoner 
attempt to strike the corpse; yes, and he said what had 
been done was very right. “ And he said ’—worst insult— 
~ it was a pity that all rogues and whores were not used 
like that.” 

Shechy’s calm confidence was such that he had declined 
to gather witnesses to character. He took but two, Messrs. 
Keating and Herbert, respectable Catholie gentlemen, the 
first of whom was also able to prove his movements on the 


} : ° ° ° . 
night in question. As an ordained priest should in such a 
case, he also asked his bishop, the Right Reverend Dr. Egan, 
to give formal testimony. Here he had his first rebuff. 


Egan was servile to the Government, and a close friend of 
many members of the aristocracy. The request alarmed 
him; he at first avoided answering and then replied that 
the date was inconvenient. Sheehy therefore called his 


friend, Mr. Keating. The moment he did this a Protestant 
clergyman, named Hewetson, stood up in Court. * I happen 
to re membe re he cried with a triumphant roar, “ that this 
man Keating S name ts on a list of men wanted for crime in 
Kilkenny.” Keating was seized, loaded with irons in Court, 
and taken to Kilkenny, while some poorer Catholics who 
were standing ready to ti tifv for Sheehy left the Court in 
terror. When Keating was tried in Kilkenny the charge 
was lound to be trivial, and was dismissed. But by then 
Shechy’s case was over. The jury had listened with ill- 


concealed impatience to the few witnesses he had mustered 
and had quickly and cheerfully found him guilty of high 
treason. The execution was fixed for three days later. 

Sheehy had been upheld by a piece of knowledge which 
his professional honour forbade him to reveal. During the 
whole of the trial he had been at ease because he knew the 
name of the real murderer. The guilty man had confessed 
to him, but it never occurred to Father Sheehy that it was 
even conceivable to use the secrets of the confessional to 
save his own life. Only now, to prevent further persecu- 
tions, did he feel it permissible to send a statement to the 
chief of the Dublin police (he would say no word to thx 
Clonmel ruffians) which conveyed the truth in general terms. 
‘** Dear Sir,” he wrote, “ To-morrow I am to be executed 
thanks be to Almighty God, with whom I hope to be for 
ever more: I would not change my lot with the highest 
now in the kingdom. I die innocent of the facts for which 
Iam sentenced. The Lord have mercy on my soul. Of the 
fact I have been informed, but in such a way that I cannot 
make use of it for my own preservation; the fact is that 
John Bridge was destroyed by two alone, who strangle d 
him on the 24th October, 1764. In the discharge of my 
duty one accused himself of the fact. May God 
forgive the witnesses and bless them, you, and all mankind, 
are the earnest and fervent prayers of, Dear Sir, your most 
obliged humble servant, Nicuo.as Sueeny.” The name 
of the man who confessed later became known—it was 
Mahony, better known by two Irish words signifying 
* wicked Michael.” 

They took Sheehy and hanged him, drew and quartered 
him. His head was stuck on a spike on the gate of Clonme! 
Old Jail, where it mouldered for twenty years. The pieces 
of his body were returned to his parishioners, who took 
them in a melancholy procession through the town and out 
to Shandraghan. As they passed Dr. Egan’s house they 
made no spoken protest, but the cortege swung round, 
formed a half circle, and silently smeared upon the bishop's 
door-post some of the blood of the priest whom he had 
deserted. Sheehy’s body was buried in the churchyard at 
Shandraghan. A hundred years later, when Shandraghan 
Church was a ruin, there was one path trodden among the 
high grass and nettles ; it led to Father Sheehy’s grave and 
was kept clear by the feet of incessant pilgrims. 

But with the burial his story was not ended. Not a 
Catholic in Clonmel but saw in the extraordinary procession 
of events that followed the operation of Divine wrath. 
Every member of the jury which convicted Sheehy was 
struck down within the next few years by some terrible 
fate, in a manner which recalled the savagest passages ol 
the Old Testament. There was one man alone, by nan 
Dunmead, who died peacefully in his bed, unvisited b) 
calamity. 

One, named Tuthill, cut his own throat. Another, 
Dumville, was thrown from his horse and his face torn off. 
Another, Minchin, was to be seen begging at the street 
corners. The list goes on: Alexander Hoops was drowned, 
Shaw was choked, Ferris died mad. The last survivor was 
shot accidentally at a meet by a distant relative of Sheehy. 
Another was found dead in a privy. Another, returning 
from a sporting excursion one day stood for a moment at 
his own front door, tried to speak, and dropped down dead, 
from causes which were never known. 

Sir Thomas Maude was seized by a disease which affected 
his reason; he became violent in his ravings, in which the 
name of Sheehy continually recurred. It was reported 
outside that his attendants were afraid to approach him: 
he died howling. John Bagwell of Kilmore, the greedics 


t 


g 
of Sheehy’s enemies, became the victim of “a state o! 
fatuity.”’ His estate fell to pieces, and one of the last 


pieces of information that his failing brain received was | 


news that his eldest son, fleecing from Ircland, had blo\ 
out his brains aboard the packet crossing to England. 


R. W. PostcGate. 
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FROM A TRAIN 


UNQUICK and gloom, 

The engine’s windy wake, 

Hillsweep unfreckled as a frosty peach, 
Rock-torrid ploughland, river’s lace, 
Rich grass pollened with buttercup, 
Elm-terraces 
Broidering purl on purl, 
A station jagged and flown 
Like a leaf torn from a book, 
The stretch of plain, on, on 
—So many things pass by— 
All a landscape spinning on a wheel 
Below a tranquil sky. 

G. W. STonier. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
Contemporary Music 

The first of the two concerts given at the Queen’s Hall 
by the International Society for Contemporary Music 
had the advantage of the assistance of the B.B.C. orchestra, 
which played splendidly in some of its rather exacting 
tasks. The word “ some” is used deliberately, for there 
was nothing exacting in the item by which America was 
represented at this International Festival, namely George 
Gershwin’s An American in Paris. It has been one of the 
worst cants of a certain social coterie during the past five 
years to pretend that Gershwin was a composer to be taken 
seriously. His Rhapsody in Blue was proclaimed as a 
masterpiece by people whe obviously had never heard 
any of the much superior compositions of other “ jazzy ” 
composers of dance music. It is to be hoped that the 
obvious banality and old-fashioned idiom of An American 
in Paris will kill for good the notion that Gershwin deserves 
a place among such contemporary composers as Delius, 
Milhaud, Schénberg, Hindemith, Dukelsky, Eugene Goossens 
and others, greatly as these composers vary in talent. 

The most interesting composition to many musicians 
in Monday’s programme must have been Anton Webern’s 
Symphony for Small Orchestra, precisely because Schén- 


berg’s words, “Tones can express something that 
nothing but tones can express,” seem relevant to this 


work. It is not a composition to be assimilated at a single 
hearing, and so it is exactly the sort of work we ought to 
hear at such a festival. The same cannot be said for 
Roman Palester’s rather effective Symphonic Music, in spite 
of its contemporary harmonic texture. Signor Mortari’s 
Rhapsody betrayed its Italian origin more directly. It 
had pleasing moments, but showed an insufficient degree 
of self-criticism in the composer which allowed much that 


Was mere musical cliché to flow from his pen. Dukelsky’s 
Symphony, admirably conducted by George Fitelberg, 


is not very important in content, but it shows a real tonal 
sense, and the composer obviously hears and means what 
he writes. The same is true of Constant Lambert’s Music 
jor Orchestra, which is vigorous and direct, and a very 
promising work for a composer of twenty-six to have written. 


“The Smiling Lieutenant ”’ 

Hollywood seems unable to throw off its passion, the 
desire of the moth for the star, for the Austrian Imperial 
Guard. The Smiling Lieutenant, with Maurice Chevalier, 
the third film on this topic that I have witnessed 
ring the last month. But if anything can excuse this 
continual return to an exhausted theme, it will be found 
he melodies of Oscar Straus and the direction of 
Lubitsch. For The Smiling Lieutenant is a delicious piece of 
cir tion, better, I think, than anything Lubitsech has given 
rhe basis remains that of the operette, The scaffolding 
has not been eut away, as it was cut away in Le Million. 
rhe play is still eonceived in terms of the picture stage. 


( 


IN) t 


us. 





For 


Accept that, and the result is as amusing as possible. 
Lubitsch, as well as having an acute movie sense, has a 


most civilised sense of humour. One half of the play, at 
least, consists of a parody on Court etiquette, a theme which 
is carried through with unflagging doigté. The point is 
never stressed. It is assumed that we are capabic of 
understanding something without its being repeated three 
or four times. Even the gilding on the rococo doorways 
of the Imperial Palace is exaggerated to exactly the right 
degree. Without Maurice Chevalier The Smiling Lieu- 
tenant would for me, ‘at any rate, have been a complete 
success. Chevalier is by now the victim of his audience. 
He has to go through his tricks like a sea-lion at a circus. 
But quite apart from that, his own natural and delightful 
popular French mannersare, above all, unsuited to an officer 
of the Guard, and his attempt to exhibit the proper aristo- 
cratic insouciance landed him in a vulgarity which he would 


never display under more natural cirtumstances. His 
cheery roystering was at times positively shymaking; and 


his wink that of a leering bank clerk. But he is admirably 
supported by his company, and Miss Miriam Hopkins, as 
his princess fiancée, succeeded actually in creating the 
appearance of being well-bred. The tempo of the picture 
is satisfactory all the way through and leaves on the on- 
looker the desired impression of a moral lightheartedness. 
The dialogue, too, is of a different order from that usual 
in a talkie. Above all, one feels that it is directed by a 
superior mind, that we are remote from the mental pucrility 
of Hollywood. 


‘*The Finger Points’’ 


The Finger Points, at the Regal, with Richard Barthelmess, 
would, one year ago, have been an absolutely first-rate 


gangster thriller. But since then we have had Robinson 
in Little Casar by the same author. The theme of The 
Finger Points—a journalist who rises to vast wealth by. pre- 


tending to attack the racketeers while he is all the time in 
league with them—is an intelligent theme, and developed 
in ap adequate scenario. But the producer somehow fails 
to make Richard Barthelmess significant. No doubt 
rightly pictured as oily and serpentine, but 
ambition, the Dr. Faustus qualities, were lacking in his 


he is 


Vigour and 


make-up. Still, in fairness, it must be admitted that The 
Finger Points contains some admirable sequences, par- 
ticularly an interview between Barthelmess and the head 


of the Underworld, of whom we see nothing save the cnor- 
mous and sinister back. Ultimately it is difficult to say 
why, after all, The Finger Points does not quite grip. It 
may be that the tempo was subtly 
merely Mr. Barthelmess was not quite suitably cast as an 
Iago of the modern world. 


wrong. Perhaps 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming wecks : 
Saturday, August Ist— 
The Old Stagers in “ Hay Fever,” by Noel Coward, 
Canterbury. 
Monday, August 3rd— 
Malvern Festival begins. 
“The Silver 
Theatre. 
Vaughan-Williams’ Mass in G Minor, sung by 
choir, Chichester Cathedral, 11.30. 
Welsh National Eisteddfod, Bangor. 
Tuesday, August 4th 
The Old Stagers in “* The Sign on the Door,” by John 
Pollock, Canterbury. 
The Fair Oak Players in “ The Tempest,” Petersticld. 
Dublin Horse Show. 
Wednesday, August 5th 
“ Queer Fish,” by Will Scott, Apollo Theatre. 
Thursday, August 6th— 
Midnight performance of “ The Love Game,” in aid of 
Oak Hill Journalists’ Home, Prince of Wales Theatre. 


sox,” by John Galsworthy, Fortune 
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Current Literature 7 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE are many places, and not only in Europe, 

which are sacred to the Muses. There are, the 

places which great men, through birth or habitation, 
have rendered into shrines: even great cities, thick with 
the memories of innumerable and famous. dead, still keep 
for some of us the note of one particular name. There 
are who cannot say Paris without remembering Villon, or 
Florence without a recollection of Dante, or London without 
hearing the voice of Dr. Johnson, or Rome, but their lips 
frame the syllables, Julius Caesar. These memories, how- 
ever, we would admit in pure reason are capricious ; and 
we would not deny the right of historians or others to 
associate them with other great names. Smaller places 
have no such competition. For Englishmen, at any rate, 
Naishapur is inseparable from Omar Khayyam; Seott 
reigns alone at Melrose, as does Shakespeare at Strat- 
ford, and who can or would separate Wordsworth or Ruskin 
from the Lakes, Tennyson from Freshwater, Dickens 
from Rochester and its countryside, or Jane Austen from 
Steventon ? Yet the association of some of these places 
with the great names is accidental enough—a mere habit 
of residence, sometimes late in life; and means little 
more than Charles Lamb’s familiarity with Islington and 
the New River, or Victor Hugo’s exiled traffic in the Channel 
Islands. The places which belong irremediably to the 
Muses are those which have inspired great men and great 
women, or more than that, have been, through their con- 
nection with one, nurseries of friendship and genius. 


x * ok 


In our own day I do not think there is a place more 
memorable in the history of literature than Coole, in the 
county of Galway and the province of Munster, in the king- 
dom of Ireland—for so perhaps one may still call that 
ancient country in a non-political article. Without entering 
on politics, I may perhaps say that lovers of literature will 
grieve if the gaining of political freedom means _ that 
English people pay less attention to that vital branch of 
their literature that comes from Ireland. I have no sym- 
pathy with the whimsical theory that would sweep-sto- 
gether into one condemnation what has been called, quite 
unfairly, the literature of the Ascendancy. It is the pride 
and the strength of Ireland that the Ascendancy never 
triumphed ; there are very few Anglo-Irish authors of any 
merit who are not patriots, whatever the precise colour of 
their politics. Thomas Moore and Oscar Wilde are here 
allies of Edward Martyn and Sean O’Casey. Though a 
gulf may separate Somerville and Ross from James Stephens, 
it is not so wide as the gulf that divides any Irish author 
from any English—it isa gulf in the same country, a bog if 
you wish, but no channel to be crossed at length with diffi- 
culty. Yet at the end of last century the national 
spirit in Irish literature sadly needed encouragement : and 
three people gave that encouragement, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, and Lady Gregory. As Mr. Yeats is. of 


these three the greatest artist, Dr. Hyde the greatest 
scholar, so is Lady Gr vory the greatest influence; and 


if you would know why she has been that, I ean recommend, 
apart from its delicate loy ( liness of imagination, thought and 
phrasing, her book of essays called Coole (The Cuala Press, 


10s. 6d.). Those who ar not old enough to remember 
the early days of the Irish movement in literature may 
think we 


Make too much of Lady Gregory’s work—not 
t her writing, of course, the merit of which is generally 
though not as highly as it deserves, but of her 
as a promoter of an atmosphere in which talents 
es, distinctive and diverse could work at their best. I was 
a boy in those days, but it was not merely boyish en- 


recognised, 


work 


thusiasm, or a passion for things Celtic, that made me 
realise that we were present at the making of a great thing 
in art. No one who cared for country or for literature 
would fail to recognise the presence of a genius for provo- 
cative conciliation—and that genius was Lady Gregory’s. 


* * * 


I remember an evening in Yeats’s rooms in the passa: 
at the back of St. Pancras Church. I wish I had either 
the memory or the invention to recall the conversation ; 
what I remember best are some controversial passages 
between Moore and Yeats about the theatre and the Irish 
language, the testing of Florence Farr’s capacity to speak 
poetry as Yeats wished it spoken, and the silence of Synge. 
Much later in the evening, after some had left, there came in 
Maud Gonne, whose beauty was to us boys a legend that 
her presence most splendidly fulfilled. It was on that night 
or another in the same room that I realised Lady 
Gregory’s strange power. Maud Gonne was there, prophesy. 
ing—her vaticinations lacked nothing of bitterness or force 
when on them entered another lady, a relative, and her 
husband, who was an officerin the English Army. I do not 
remember what she said, or how she did it, but quickly, 
without belittling or wounding the feelings of anyone, Lady 
Gregory somehow purified an atmosphere that suddenly 
had become toxic with ancient detestations. It is the sanx 
genius that was of incomparable service in the founding and 
preserving of the Irish Theatre. I doubt if we can get far 
enough removed from that event to appraise it properly. 
I am sure its dramatists have never yet had the applause 
from the world which would have been theirs had they been 
Spanish, or Italian, or French. Lady Gregory, Yeats, 
Synge, Lennox Robinson, St. John Ervine Rutherford 
Mayne, Sean O’Casey—the theatre of these seven alone can 
safely challenge comparison with the contemporary theatr 
of any other country. 

* * * 


Lady Gregory’s chief merit as a leader can be read in every 
page of Coole. She has never forgotten that a leader, as 
leader, is of no importance if the army does not follow. 
She has the secure pride of an unfailing self-effacement, 
knowing, if she cares at all, that her work is indissolubly 
bound up with her personality. In one of these essays she 
meditates, as she is about to leave her home, what six books 
she would take from the old library there ; and her choice 
falls on Johnson’s Dictionary, Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, Evelyn’s Silva, Froissart’s Chronicles, Plutarch’s 
Lives, and the Morte Darthur. Books these that are noble 
deeds, as well as the records of noble deeds; books that are 
records of men’s prowess, and are the consequence and witness 
of human belief in human permanence, in the vitality of 
noble endeavour ; books that are inspired with a fine and in- 
destructible belief in the victory of fine things and beautiful. 
This is true, bold as it may seem to those who do not know 
that book, of Johnson’s Dictionary—a book that is the fruit 
of the great man’s firm belief in the value of precision and 
accuracy as the servants of truth. And if these books and 
others like them fed Lady Gregory’s mind and quickened 
her imagination when she was a girl, she may owe to them hier 
supple and generous prose. Hear her rebuking George 
Moore : 

We are looking at the bust of Mecenas, a friend from a distance 

and I, from the higher slopes of the garden, from the bench that 's 

under the shadow of the catalpa tree—** A weeping ash,” George 

Moore has called it, telling of his quarrels as he sat there with Yeats 

‘**in the warmth and fragrance of the garden,” over that play Diarmid 

and Grania they were writing, not without difference of opinio®. 

But my own quarrel with him must be for the libel of calling the 

catalpa by the name of among all trees the one for which I have the 

least affection, even a slight feeling of dislike. I did not find, o 

even plant one here at Coole. 


So writes the good gardener, defending not hersel! but 
her trees. : 
RicHarpD SUNNE. 
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BRITISH JUSTICE AND 
THE ROUSE CASE 


Trial of Alfred Arthur Rouse. Edited by Hetena Nor- 


MANTON. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Justice Talbot, in his summing-up at this trial, told the jury 
that the case was “‘a most exceptional one” and that “ you 
would have to go back a long way in our legal history to find a 
c.se in which the facts bear any resemblance to these.” It was 
a murder case not only remarkable because of the facts, but also 
because, as it developed, it became more and more a test of our 
whole system of criminal law. It raised immensely important 
questions with regard to police investigation, the responsibility 
of the press in criminal trials, the jury system, the law of evidence, 
criminal procedure, and the Court of Criminal Appeal. On most 
of these questions no one is competent to give an opinion who has 
read only the newspaper reports of the trial, and therefore this 
book, which contains the verbatim report of the trial, is extremely 
valuable and well repays careful study. When I originally read 
the evidence and summing-up as reported in the papers, I formed 
the opinion that, though the case against Rouse was extremely 
suspicious, there was absolutely no evidence to warrant a con- 
viction and that the Judge himself had indicated this in his 
summing-up. I remember that I expressed my opinion at the 
time to a barrister who had been in Court during the trial ; he 
told me that no one who had been in Court and had listened to 
the evidence could have any doubt of Rouse’s guilt and that the 
summing-up, though extraordinarily fair, had in fact been un- 
favourable to the accused. 


Now that I have carefully read the evidence in full I see that 
the impression given by the condensed newspaper reports was 
quite wrong. It is, I think, ;~actically certain that Rouse com- 
mitted the murder and that there was sufficient circumstantial 
evidence to warrant a conviction. The Judge’s summing-up 
was admirable ; that is to say, he set out all the points in favour 
of the defence and of the prosecution with great clearness and 
complete impartiality. He did what a Judge in a criminal trial 
ought to do, though some Judges now on the Bench very rarely 
do it, namely, express and imply no opinion himself upon the 
innocence or guilt of the accused, scrupulously refrain from any 
attempt to influence the jury’s verdict, but summarise the evidence 
in such a way that twelve ordinary persons understand its 
relevance and come to a just and reasonable decision on the facts 
before them. It is significant that Mr. Justice Talbot neither 
before nor after the verdict indicated his own view as to Rouse’s 
guilt, and yet on the whole his summing-up seems to me to be 
against Rouse. 


Even though one finally comes to the conclusion that Rouse was 
rightly convicted on the evidence before the Court, the case still 
raises questions of great importance. The most important con- 
cerns the press. Admitted that Rouse committed the murder 
and that when the jury retired to consider their verdict the 
prosecution had produced sufficient evidence in Court to warrant 
a conviction, it still remains true that Rouse did not have a fair 
trial. This is a point the seriousness of which Mrs. Normanton 
in her introduction does not seem altogether to appreciate. The 
evidence before the Court from which it may be argued that his 
guilt was actually proved was of two kinds. There was, first, the 
expert evidence which seemed to establish the fact that the fire 
in the car could not have been started accidentally. If that 
were so, it is certain that Rouse was the man who deliberately 
fired the car with the unknown man in it, and much of his be- 
haviour immediately after the fire corroborates this view of the 
lacts. In the second place, it is probably true that Rouse hanged 
himself in the witness-box. There are passages in his evidence 
hardly consistent with and at any rate if he 
had never gone into the witness-box the case for the prosecu- 
tion would have been much less strong than it was when he 
left it. The verdict of the jury was therefore probably right 
on the evidence before them. Yet I repeat that Rouse did not 
have a fair trial. 


innocence, 


The case had been put before the public by the press and by the 
prosecution at the preliminary proceedings in such a way that 
even if the evidence at the trial had been much less strong, 
the minds of the jury must have been inevitably prejudiced 


‘gaist Rouse, and they would probably have found him guilty. 


This is in itself a condemnation of the whole existing system of the 
reporting of sensational murder trials. In the Rouse case, as it 
was presented by the Crown at the trial, no evidence was given 
bearing upon Rouse’s motive in committing the murder. In fact, 
as Mr. Justice Talbot said to the jury, “in my opinion there is 
no theory which is even plausible which has been made good, 
established, as to why this man did this murder—if he did it: 
the fact remains that there is no satisfactory account before you, 
in my opinion—whether it is yours or not is, of course, a 
matter for you—why this was done.” It was not incumbent on 
the prosecution to prove motive, though it is necessarily an 
important fact in a murder trial that there is no satisfactory 
account why the accused should have committed the murder. 
But in this particular case every member of the jury had read 
in his or her newspaper of a large number of facts connected with 
Rouse which were neveg referred to in Court, which suggested a 
motive for the murder, and in any case would prejudice the mind 
of an ordinary juror against Rouse. These newspapers had 
“ starred ” the Burning Car Mystery in the usual way in which 
the modern press treats a “ sensation,” and they had been full 
of the details regarding Rouse’s relations with Nellie Tucker, 
Helen Campbell, Ivy Jenkins, and the rest of his harem, as he 
valled them. When the case came before the Police Court, Mr. 
*aling, Crown Counsel, had said : 


It is not my business to prove motive, but this is the case of a man 
who was paying money to a number of women on orders of the Court 
which had been made against him, and only a few days before an 
increased burden was likely to be placed on his shoulders. He was 
a married man who was paying court to more than one woman other 
than his wife, and it might well be that he would have a wish to dis- 
appear and so unburden himself of liabilities pressing upon him. He 
had very little money and was going to Leicester to get an advance 
from his firm. It is possible you will draw the inference from the facts 
that it would be no great inconvenience to him if that body had been 
mistaken for his and it was thought he had been found burnt in his 
car. 


At the trial the Crown had entirely abandoned this line of 
argument. They made no attempt to prove motive. They 
called no evidence to prove Rouse’s relations with these women 
or his financial difficulties. Yet, owing to the newspaper methods 
of reporting sensational cases before they come to trial, these 
“facts * must have been in the mind of every member of the 
jury. Every member of the jury, too, must have often said to 
himself, ** Why did Rouse, if he is guilty, commit the murder ? 
The Judge himself directed their attention to the question of 
motive merely by commenting upon the apparent absence of it. 
It was therefore practically impossible for their minds not to be 
influenced by these ** facts * of which they had read so much in the 


newspapers but which were never referred to in evidence. 
That in itself—whcther Rouse was or®™ was not guilty and 
whether there was or was not sufficient evidence before the 


jury to warrant a conviction—shows that the existing system 
of criminal procedure involves danger of gross injustice to the 
accused in any which the to 
sensational. 


case press chooses treat as 


Two separate questions are raised in this case. There is, 
first, the question whether the preliminary proceedings ‘before 
the magistrate should not be held in private or at least not be 
reported in the press. It is always doubtful whether the dangers 
of secrecy in criminal investigations are not greater than the evils 
of publicity ; but in the case of murder trials, if the proceedings 
before’ the magistrate were not reported, the kind of injustice 
from which Rouse suffered, where the 
a whole line of argument, would be avoided. The second ques- 
tions concerns the responsibility and freedom of the press. A 
perfectly free press is only compatible with fairness in criminal 
trials if those who control newspapers have som of re- 
sponsibility. Many papers to-day appear to be controlled by 
people who have no sense of any kind except that of circulation. 
A good murder case is a godsend for them, and for days and 
weeks before the trial their papers are full of details and clues 
and theories. This method of making murder cases into news- 
paper stunts is not consistent with a fair working of the jury 
system, for it is impossible for the jurors to go into the box with an 
open mind. 
either to abandon the jury system, at least in murder cases, or 
to curtail the freedom of the press in reporting or commenting 


> 


prosecution abandons 


sense 


The time seems to be coming when we shall lave 


upon such cases before they come to trial. 


LEONARD Woo. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Plagued by the Nightingale. By Kay Boyie. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

Imagined Corners. By Secker. 7s. 6d. 

A Little Learning. By Doreen Wattace. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Ebenezer Walks With God. By Grorce Baker. Partridge. 


7s. Gd. 


Witta Mure. 


The Lady and the Mute. By Joun Linpsey. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Saint Johnson. By W. R. Bernerr. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Outlaws. By Ernsr Von Satomon. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Plagued by the Nightingale presents the gradually approaching 
rot of a doting, inter-marrying French family which has a paralysis 
germ wandering among the bones of its male members. This 
highly inherited germ, which brings, also, softening of the brait’ 
in its trail, is regarded without horror and almost with affection 
by Maman and Papa and the rest of the family (“* We haye 
made an appointment with the specialists to see Nicolas,’ said 
Maman, brightly, stirring in her chair as if to hasten the arrival 
of tea”). For, after all, Jean, though he can’t walk and is 
growing stupid, is rich and contented and stays at home and 
does not lacerate the family with the pains of little partings. 
And the children of Charlotte, his wife, though they may already 
rock a little on their legs, are at any rate numerous and adorable. 
For the reader, too, realisation of the subject’s horror is delayed, 
side-tracked by the delicacy and sweetness of some of the flowers 
on the fatal plant. ‘Take, for instance, the Lue situation. Lue 
is a beautiful, inscrutable young man who spends his month’s 
holiday with the family every year. 

Because he was such a perfect gentleman, and because his per- 
fection in this idle month of the year was always for them alone, 
what could they do but be ina fury of love before it 2? He would have 
shamed any prince had he put a uniform and plumes on, and on a 
surf-board he would have been a miracle on any sea. But all this 
was for them and their two country houses, his fine arms for the 
old oars of their row-boat on the pond, and his body to plunge and 
stretch in the privacy of their sea. He belonged to them. 


This Greek-bodied young doctor, Lue, the family’s three 
unmarried daughters equally long to marry, but perceive his 
favours vear af er year being equally distributed among them. And 
on his way to take a very different part in the story these three 
flowers bloom for him—Julie’s unhappy independence, Marthe’s 
frank passion, and all of exquisite Annick, who writes to him : 
“*'The thought of embracing a calling wholly devoted to others, 
such as yours, draws me more every day. Men can be doctors, 
but for women there is but one way to serve and that is in the 
convent.’ This so gently, so admirably written to him, and in 
such innocence that entertained no thought of threatening Lue 
with what his indecision might lead her to do.” 

K:ven when the book’s sinister theme is uppermost the delicate 
art of this author’s perceptions is extended to the horror itself 
and makes it'. secondary concern. The bitterness of one germ- 
visited son, and his hatred for his contented family, and the part 
played by his healthy young American wife (h salthy Lue in the 
background) for the propagation of a healthy child, form the 
essential parts of the stor, but here as in the slighter aspeéts 
the author with proper consistency makes use of a subtl> im- 
pressionism, The theme's tragedy is decked for the reader in the 
delicious and enjoyable guise of an artifice which still, though 
aaeting with disease and death, will not absolve the reader 
from his pleasurc - By robbing trage dy of its disaster Miss Boyle, 
of course, is guilty of a fairly serious plunder ; and though all 
that is stolen from tragedy is heaped upon wit, this is a dis- 
tribution that may seem to the reader to ask for some readjust- 
ment—but elsewhere, and not in Miss Boyle, who is really 
too good to be interfered with. Her art is a skimming and not 


a probing one This is ; i ; i ri 
oo ) *. one, his is as far as possible from being a frivolous 
Hoon : Dut onef ASSIOT Hej i 

it grief, passion, religion, are all shown in no other way 
than m their curious. sometin : 


s entraneing, superficiatities. 


turning re luctantly from the last page of this to 
the first page of the nes 


it is why, 


xt, Mrs. Muir’s close investigations, her 


letail, her absorptior 

“ wr absorption in the relationship of one character with 
Mother Dromis € j j : j 
oa ” m 1 possible disclosure of something more than 
i } li ? ] j 
rilliantly seen signs. But, as it proves, when Kay 
Bovle has rethove d the 


bodies of her characters, and Willa Muir 


wee: - ee - 


has laid all her souls upon the table, a convincing hidden essence 
of things is still not achieved. Imagined Corners is an interesting 
effort. The population of a Scotch town yields up its minister 
(preaching hell-fire, but burying his face in his hands for a stricken 
conscience), its ne’er-do-well, its house of Shand, for treatment in 
these pages, without drawing a special sympathy for any one of 
them ; the general, jostling community is the important char- 
acter—or perhaps even the community’s spite. The reactions 
in this book are peculiar. In order to enjoy the undoubted 
interest of some of its scenes | had to persuade myself to believe 
in the young bride, “ madly in love ” with her husband, who hears 
with cheerful unconcern of his making love elsewhere. An 
axiom uttered by some character is apt so much to impress 
another as to shed on the whole universe a light that one might 
think would have come before or never. The characters who are 
meant to be the salt of the book are altogether too easily 
delighted with each other’s mild effectiveness. 

A Little Learning, for whose sake you must unlearn the Scotch 
dialect of Imagined Corners and accustom yourself to a Suffolk 
one, contains more recognisable emotions in the experience of a 
girl of farming family, whose cleverness has carried her to “ Ox- 
ford Coliege.” This book comes near to making the kind of 
unbearable disclosure that is achieved by some first novels of 
youth’s misfortunes and first love, and it is—at times, at any rate 
—sharply, painfully accurate in its presentment of Olive 
Flowerdew’s selfish, helpless, devastated and embarrassed being. 
Luckily, it docs not make the portentous mistake of asking 
or deciding—whether such a girl as Olive should involve herself 
in the clash of two opposite lives. It only impartially depicts 
an extreme case of such clashing. 

Mr. Baker also has the advantage of a suggestive theme 
and might have been inspired by it to a better book. Elizabeth 
and Ebenezer, old and childless, receive into their care a grand- 
nephew one month old; and Ebenezer, after an epoch of the 
torturings of his Noneconformist conscience on account of his 
resentful acceptance of the infant Paul, becomes persuaded that 
the drama of the Second Coming is being enacted under his roof. 
He keeps a diary in which Elizabeth and Paul figure as M, and |J., 
and are spoken of with a combined intimacy and reverence that 
convey an appropriate atmosphere. But when dissensions 
about the child separate Ebenezer and Elizabeth, and Ebenezer 
is befriended by a Cockney girl of loose life with a heart of gold, 
the fine developments which seemed implied in the theme are 
deserted for mcre incidents to play upon old Elizabeth's jealousics, 
and for an absolute orgy of conventional Cockneyism from the 
heart of gold. 

Mr. Lindsey’s idea, again, asks for a man of imagination to 
deal with it. A well-to-do woman, old and alone, prompted by 
her horror of cruelty and persecution, takes under her wing a 
man who is a deaf-mute, whose time apparently has been spent 
in being stoned by the villagers or doing odd jobs for farmers, 
who then neglected to pay him. (Metaphorically, I am not sure 
that I can find this village on my map.) The book is certainly 
a song of honour in so far as its detestation of cruelty is concerned ; 
but Miss Agatha’s pity for the deaf-mute cannot be more inter- 
esting than she herself is; and the blood-lust which the deaf- 
mute himself develops may unsentimentalise the story, but is 
far from giving it the power which the manner of telling it would 
claim. The hopes of the reader will fade to mere respect for 
estimable ideas ; and he will have to snatch at such crumbs of 
enjoyment as may be got from a phrase of Miss Ethel Mannin‘s 
preface, in which she marvels how a young author of twenty-two 
has * got right into the heart and mind—soul., if you like, though 
I mislike the word—” of Miss Agatha. The word the reader 
will feel bound to mislike is the word genius lavished by this 
preface. How masterly is Mr. Burnett, by comparison, when lhe 
puts his Arizona toughs through their paces ! Here are characters 
whos¢ outward signs are identical with inmost selves; and Mr. 
Burnett has fitted them out with a brief slang vernacular which 
yet leaves not a shred of them unexpressed. The story crackles 
with gunshot in the rough mushroom town of Alkili, while the 
brothers Johnson, who represent the kind of law and order that 
would be first-class crime in most places, are beaten in the'r 
fight for even a minimum amount of “ cleaning-up” of the 
town. 

The Outlaws, a translation, is the vivid, impressive narrative 
of a young man’s post-war—or secondary-war and revolu- 
tionary—expericnce in Germany. Ernst Von Salomon gatlicrs 


into his pages the full and exceedingly exciting career o! “0 
honest and idealistic young man. 


VioLA MEYNELL. 
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THE FYNNESTE SHE 


in My End is My Beginning. By Mavnice Barc. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


Maybe in the past there were fairer women than the Queen of 
Scotland, and maybe in the future there will be Queens that shall 
excel her; yet her beauty, whether or not it deserved praise or 
blame according to canon, or whether or no the poets and the gallants 
gave her more than her due, was of the kind that made men willing 
to endure exile, hardship and torment for her sake, and to face 
death gladly, whether they were old or young ; and when she passed 
in procession, or to Mass, or to the banquet, men murmured to see 
her, or shaded their eyes for the dazzle, and women were silent. 


That is the general truth about Mary Stuart to which all who 
have ever written of her, to defend or to condemn, subscribe 
unanimously. But after that, what ? Then the mystery begins. 
For not one of the many who have been moved by admiration 
or resentment to put on paper their impressions of the “ fynneste 
she that ever was’ has succeeded in conveying the inevitable 
essence that made her precisely what she was: the essence that 
Elizabeth feared and Knox hated, that drove her like a hunted 
hind deeper and deeper into disaster, that at last survived the 
block and lingers yet about the memory of the Queen of Scots. 
It was not only beauty, for Mary of Guise was beautiful, and is 
forgotten. It was no one attribute or accidental that one can 
pick out, for by choosing this aspect of her or that, one but 
proves her a fool, a villain, or a plaything of misfortune ; and 
the Mary that men died for was more than these. Her advocates, 
as little as her enemies, have caught that essence, concerned as 
they have been with her actions, which after all were only the 
manifestations of herself. One and all they have worked back- 
wards, showing the agent as a sainted nincompoop or an un- 
principled intriguer, according as their unravelling of her deeds 
has prompted them. And yet the fruit will tell-us nothing of 
the tree ; but, given the tree, .. fruit will surely follow. 

Mr. Baring has shown the tree. He has no axe to grind or 
problem to unravel in his story of Mary Stuart. Much that was 
dark before remains without explicit answer, though the answer 
may now be guessed. Undoubtedly Mr. Baring has made up 
his mind about every incident where her actions or motives have 
been criticised. But he is not out to argue or convince. Simply, 
through the eyes of her four Maries, he shows us the other Mary, 
more vividly and more truly than she has ever appeared before, 
since the Dean of Peterborough looked on a head whose lips still 
twitched, and cried, ** So perish all the Queen’s enemies.”” The 
years of her long imprisonment, those debatable years, are 
omitted from his story. And, though Mr. Baring has read 
Major-General Mahon, he advances no theory about the death of 
Darnley or the marriage with Bothwell. He states the facts, 
but he presents them as rising inevitably from a certain person 
placed in a certain situation, at grips with certain other persons. 

Iie reminds us that Mary Stuart was born beautiful and born a 
Queen, with an intelligence that was subject to her emotions, and 
with certain ideas of right and wrong that were not merely 
dictated by religion and rank, but inherent in her nature and 
undeniable. He reminds us, too, what many have been inclined 
to under-estimate, that she was a Catholic. And what his story 
reveals, though it is never explicitly stressed, is less the obvious 
clash of a Catholic with a violently Protestant nation than the 
dilemma of a devout Catholic with established principles among 
men whose old standards have collapsed and who have not yet 
had time to build others in their place. Mary’s refusal to wink at 
Lethington’s methods of ridding her of a dangerous and incon- 
venient husband must have secmed rank obstinacy to Moray and 
his friends. To Mary there was no alternative. Only an act of 
God could dissolve her marriage, so the act of God must be 
engineered, even if it dragged the Queen down with her consort. 
And Bothwell’s rise also assumes its proper place, when seen in 
the true perspective of Mary’s character. Tle alone of the men 
around her seemed to possess the only qualities in which she still 
dared to believe. ‘ Whatever the bruits might be, she knew 
from his dealings with her that he was the only one of the nobles 
she had never had cause to distrust, and the only one who had 
not yet sold her to the Queen of England.” Mary Stuart, who 
had never feared any man, was passionately looking for one man 
in all Scotland whom she could trust and lean on. Those qualities 


i ia ; 
in Bothwell that she had proved, his courage and his loyalty, 
A , ‘ A a 
were enough to blind her to the rest. And the experience of a 
W 


man who was beautiful and a Queen had not fitted her to 
un t , : 
iderstand a man who could put woman, beauty, and even his 


Queen’ second to his own unbounded ambition. ‘ Hitherto she 
had ruled all men, and as soon as she found the one man who 
could rule her, he treated her like a drab.” 

A tragedy is truly tragie only if it is truly inevitable, and 
Mr. Baring has shown why the tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots 
was, at every stage, inevitable. More important still, he has 
shown what kind of woman was this Queen who, more perhaps 
than Helen or Cleopatra, has moved and still can move the 
imagination of men. Books will no doubt continue to be written 
about her, but they will be less necessary since Mr. Baring has 
painted her, and shown that in her beginning was her cnd. 

FLORA GRIERSON. 


WAGNER IN A HUNDRED 
YEARS 


Fact and Fiction About Wagner. By Ernest Newman. 
Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


The occasion of this book by Mr. Newman was a peculiarly 
unhappy venture into authorship by two gentlemen named 
Hurn and Root, who wrote The Truth About Wagner, a book 
published in 1929, of which Mr. Newman writes: “ to produce 
a book like The Truth About Wagner at this time of day suggests 
not so much an attempt at a clever fraud as an innocence so vast 
that one almost feels compunction in drawing public attention 
to it.” 

Mr. Newman proceeds in the most ruthless manner to expose 
the inadequacy of these two gentlemen’s equipment to deal 
with the subject of Wagner, and, incidentally, he throws addi- 
tional light on a number of obscure matters in Wagner’s life. As 
a student of Wagner's biographical material Mr. Newman is 
probably without rival in this country, and all those who want 
to have the latest information as to Wagner's parentage, his 
relations with Cosima, the authenticity of Mein Leben, etc., ete., 
will find in this and Mr. Newman’s other books on the subject 
the fullest account in English lucidly presented. 

The remainder of Fact and Fiction About Wagner is devoted 
to an exposition of Mr. Newman’s pet theory of the public 
attitude towards genius. Mr. Newman thinks that it is a 
‘legend ” that genius is not appreciated by its contemporarics. 
He neglects the fact that legends and myths are not based on 
nothing and uses the word “legend ” as if it were synonymous 
with ** falsehood,” stating that his examination of the records 
leads him to the inference ** that on the whole the mass of plain 
musical men can always be trusted to recognise the composer of 
commanding genius when they hear him.” 
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I think this conclusion must be ignored as being too vague 
and general, Mr. Newman refers to me in this matter, and 
makes great play with the fact that he bet me a dinner I 
could not find a sentence in all Wagner's writings to show 
that Wagner thought his music too advanced for the general 
public of his day, and that he has never to this day had 
either the data or the dinner. I do not know what Wagner 
thought on this subject, and it would not dispose of the matter 
whatever he had written or thought. There is abundant evidence 
that men of genius have not been appreciated by their con- 
temporaries. I will quote one fact which even Mr. Newman 
cannot deny—the fact that Salieri was a much more popular 
opera composer in Vienna than Mozart. Not only was he 
more popular; he was also esteemed more highly by the cul- 
tivated connoisseurs of the Court. Berlioz was not the most 
popular composer in France during his lifetime, although he had 
more genius than any other French composer. If Mr. Newman 
savs that there has been no instance of the total neglect of a 
man of genius during his lifetime, only instances of comparative 
neglect, 1 would ask what about Schubert ? The neglect of his 
contemporaries to Schubert almost amounted to total neglect, 
the indifference of his contemporaries to Mozart (once the 
wunderkind had grown up) almost amounted to total indifference. 
And if we go to the other arts we find a contemporary public 
indifferent or hostile to Spinoza, Blake, Shelley, Keats, Cézanne, 
and other geniuses of the highest order. I do not say the public 
is always or necessarily indifferent to contemporary genius— 
although it is logical to suppose that when a man has something 
new and personal to say it will take some time for other people 
to understand it. What I do say is that to assert dogmatically 
that genius is always recognised by its contemporaries is to assert 
something as obviously false as it would be to assert that the 
moon is rectangular. Let Mr. Newman consider for a moment 
the history of those contemporaries Shelley and Byron! He 
may see clearly there that the factor of genius played no role 
whatever in this matter of popularity. Both were men of genius ; 
one was immensely popular and one was unknown. Both were 
revolutionaries ; the verses of one were declaimed enthusiastically 
throughout Europe, the verses of the other were printed at his 
own expense and remained ignored in a few hundred scattered 
copies for many years after his death. Both held unpopular 
views and lived what respectable people would have called 
irregular lives. How would Mr. Newman explain the difference 
in the history of their fame ? Is it entirely accidental that the 
poet of higher genius, of rarer powers, of finer nature should have 
slowly risen more and more in the estimation of mankind whilst 
the other, his famous contemporary, ‘sank ? Who can explain 
why we now listen not to the music of the successful. Salieri, 
but to that of his unsuceessful rival, Mozart? Perhap#in a 
hundred years no one will be found listening to the music of 
Wagner, but tucked away in some American library a forlorn 
musicologist will be found reading Mr. Ernest Newman’s Fact 
and Fiction About Wagner with a grim smile. 

W. J. TURNER. 


GENIUS AND HEREDITY 


The Psychology of Men of Genius. By Ernst Krerscumer. 
Translated, with an introduction, by R. B. Carrett. Kegan 
Paul, 15s. : : 

Professor Kretsclimer is the author of Physique and Character, a 
much-discussed book which sought to prove that man’s character 
tendencies are a result of his biological nature and therefore 
entirely dependent on her dity. He dees not, of course, contend 
ersonality, or what he calls ‘ the 
|; r qualities,” can be related to physique 
after the manner of popular physiognomy. It is the primary 
disposition, that he believes to be 
heredity, and therefore unchangeable 


that the superstructure of | 


secondary, finished charact 


personality, the elementars 
wholly the product 


throughout life. these tendencies to reaction,” he states, 
** are etermined | } i 1 j i ” j 
are determined by the | pe of constitution. Holding such 
e 3 >». . Ss ' etc . . . = 
views, Professor Kretschmer n itturally thinks that environmental 


sychology, such as th f a ; j 
psychology, such as that of Adley and of Freud, is concerned with 


re of the pe rsonality. ‘Those psychologies may 
be useful clinically ; but the y can never, in Professor Kretschmer’s 
opinion, deal with the fundamental problems of character, which 
problems of biology and heredity. j 

The present book applies these theories to the problem of 
genius, its nature and its cause. “ That inherited dispositions,” 


too superficial a layer 


are 


writes Professor Kretschmer, “ and not environmental factors, 
are the essential causes of highly talented performances can |. 
regarded as proven, according to the present position of researc},.” 
It is remarkable how writers in this field seem impelled toward 
unbalanced partisanship either for heredity or for environment. 
That the two factors might be treated with equal respect seems 
more than most psychologists can bear to admit. However, if 
Professor Kretschmer’s book be taken for what it is, a necessarily 
one-sided investigation of human psychology, his conclusions 
are interesting. Briefly, they are as follows: (1), The most that 
a thoroughly sound heredity can produce is a capable, vigorous, 
industrious person, a person with a high degree of talent and one 
who is likely to command worldly success, (2), a “ pure race,” 
in so far aS such a thing can exist, will resemble the talented 
man ; it will be capable but uninspired, (3), to produce a genius, 
there must be some taint of biological degeneracy in the heredity. 
There must be a large element of the biologically sound and able ; 
but this must be crossed in such a way as to throw the whole 
psychic organism somewhat out of balance, (4), The group that 
is most likely to produce geniuses is therefore the group with 
mixed blood, where two or more talented races have come 
together and have interbred long enough for the fruitful taint of 
degeneration to have appeared. 

In support of his thesis, Professor Kretschmer investigates the 
psychie history of a number of geniuses, some of whom are 
obviously of the mad type, while others have been supposed to be 
notably sound and normal: Bismarck, Robert Meyer, Nietzsche, 
Robespierre, and—most interesting of all—Goethe. Many people 
would feel that Goethe might be a stumbling-block to a theory 
that relates genius and psychosis. But as Professor Kretschmer 
pictures him, Goethe is the most useful example of all—with a 
family that is biologically unsound and with his own life subject 
to a regular periodicity of exaltation and depression (in seven- 
year cycles) that suggests the manic depressive. The section 
on Goethe ends with these sentences, a good summary of the 
book’s main thesis : 

People are so fond of holding Goethe up as the prototype of 
powerful intellectual health and balanced harmony of spirit. Goethe's 
family circle teaches us something quite different. When we sce 
how his brother and sister withered away in their tenderest youth 
and how the only remaining sister was spared merely to pass away 
in bitterness, feebleness and gloom, when we see how nearly the 
poet himself is touched by the same force that ruined his sister, 
then we can trace the working of real human fate. We can recognise 
the same family destiny as poisoned the lives of Beethoven or 
Michel Angelo. We perceive genius at last as the shape of Iphigeneia, 
as the last bright blossom among the distorted products ofa degenerat- 
ing species. There stands by Goethe a sister, as there stood by 
Iphigeneia a dark melancholy brother. 

At the end of the book there are about fifty pages of portraits 
usually with two portraits to a page—in regard to which this 
astounding claim is made: ** The following collection of portraits 
. . » Shows, in a number of statistical series, the regular corres- 
pondences between the type of intellectual performanve and the 
general physical form ; that is, it demonstrates the fundamental 
biological laws of personality.” How could such a desultory 
collection of a hundred or less portraits, indifferently reproduced, 
‘demonstrate ’’ anything ? But in spite of this ingenuousness 
the book is interesting, though unconvincing. 


HAS MONEY POWER ? 


The Problem of Maintaining Purchasing Power. A Study 
of Industrial Depression and Recovery. By P. W. Marts. 
King. 15s. 

Mr. Martin belongs to the monetary school ; that is to say li 
accepts the hypothesis that an insufficiency in the means of pay- 
ment causes industrial depression and that an increase in the 


means of payment, suitably directed and controlled, is the 
remedy. The title of the book supplies the key to his exposition. 
He concentrates upon the stream of purchasing power ani !'s 


relation to the stream of commodities, and shows that there © 
no guarantee that the relation will necessarily be constant. \\ i? 
the former outstrips the latter, there is boom and inflation: ™ 
the opposite case slump and deflation. He explains how tl 
Central Banks can increase or decrease the means of payment )Y 
raising or lowering the bank rate and by buying or selling se” 
rities ; but that this regulating influence is at present pri arily 
directed to maintaining currencies at parity with gold and w't® 
each other. It is not regarded as anybody’s business to insu’? 
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that “ the volume of purchasing power will be sufficient to provide 
a market at remunerative prices for the volume of goods offered 
for sale.” 

The problem of maintaining purchasing power, as the author 
propounds it, is not, therefore, a simple conception ; it depends 
upon the somewhat elusive term “ remunerative prices. The 
author at times implies that his criterion for judging whether 
there is a deficiency or excess of purchasing power is the price- 
level ; but in general he prefers to identify his aim with what the 
Americans call “ business stability ” rather than price stabilisa- 
tion. Unemployment rather than a falling price-level (which 
may theoretically be due to a general fall in costs of production) 
then becomes the important criterion for regulating purchasing 
power ; and the author is thus led to his main constructive pro- 
posal that ‘“ when the unemployment index showed a decline in 
business activity, public works would be put on foot and financed 
in a manner involving an increase in the total quantity of money 
in circulation.”” Which would produce the greater effect, the 
public works or the expansion of credit by open market opera- 
tions, is a debatable question ; in any case the former without 
the latter are useless. We are thus led back to the policy of the 
Central Banks; and here the author is perhaps unduly naive 
in disposing of the difficulty by setting up a body called a * Pur- 
chasing Power Adjustment Board ” which would “ arrange with 
the Central Bank ” for the necessary expansion of credit. What 
if the Central Bank replics that to do so would be incompatible 
with the maintenance of the gold standard ? 

The problem is therefore an international one. Mr. Martin 
welcomes the suggestion that statutory gold reserves should be 
reduced by international agreement, and having thus disposed of 
the danger of a gold shortage urges that each country should aim 
at “ business stability” rather than rigid price stabilisation. 
But this responsibility he throws on the Governments and their 
Purchasing Power Adjustment Boards, while the Central Banks 
are left to look after exchange stability and at the same time 
carry out the behests of these Poards whenever they want an 
expansion of credit. His attempt to justify this division of re- 
sponsibility is the weakest part of the book. 


It is regrettable that there is only one brief reference—and 
that an incorrect one—to the Genoa Conference; the Genoa 
Conference was not held under the auspices of the League. Mr. 


Martin is impressed with Governor Strong’s evidence before the 
United States Committee on Banking and Currency about the 
difficulties of price stabilisation ; but he does not mention that 
the Genoa resolutions on monetary policy advocated not “ rigid 
price stabilisation ” but merely concerted action by the Central 
Banks “ to prevent undue fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of gold.” Since 1927 the value of gold has risen by about 50 per 
cent., mainly through the action or inaction of the Central 
Banks. The resolutions of the Genoa Conference, which were 
stated to be the official policy of this country as recently as 
May 14th, 1928, have simply been ignored by France and America. 

The monetary diagnosis of our present discontents is so im- 
portant, and there are so few up-to-date and reliable books on the 
subject, that we wish Mr. Martin's book could be more warmly 
recommended. As an introduction to the subject it suffers from 
being unorthodox—in the method of approach and the 
choice of terms rather than in the underlying conceptions. The 
announcement on the cover that * the book furnishes the first 
Satisfactory explanation of why buying intermittently fails to 
keep pace with production ” is calculated to repel the discerning 
reader ; but in spite of this it is well worth reading and contains 
nuch sound sense on a difficult subject. 


too 


r = + ry. . 
SHORTER NOTICES 

Relations of Golconda in the Early Seventeenth Century. 
Edited by W. H. Moren.anp. Quaritch (for the Hakluyt Society). 
This interesting addition to the publications of the Hakluyt Society 
consists of three separate descriptions of the Indian kingdom of 
Goleonda in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, two of them 
by Dutch merchants (now translated for the first time) and one by the 
Englishman, William Methwold, who afterwards became President of 
the East India Company’s factory at Surat and is well known for his 
tactful handling of the situation when (in 1636) the alleged activities 
© an English pirate in the Red Sea got the company into trouble with 
the local authorities. Methwold’s “ relation,” which is based on his 
observations at Masulipatam between 1618 and 1622, was written for 
Samuel Purchas, who included it not in his Pilgrimes, but in his later 
Pilgrimage, which is little read to-day. Methwold has a vigorous 
style, quite in keeping with his character, and a happy trick of metaphor. 
Mr. Moreland has performed a real service in reprinting him. The 


? 


two Dutch “ relations,” of somewhat earlier date, are here translated, 
almost literally, into plain modern English. They are full of valuable 
detail—one gives an appalling account of a suttee. And, as the 
editor points out in his introduction, they support Methwold’s 
evidence on very many points. Taken together, the three narratives 
should prove a useful corrective to that modern school of thought 
which endeavours, from motives of its own, to represent the India of 
this period as an earthly paradise. 


The Remaking of Marriage. 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


By Pout Buerre. Williams and 

Dr. Bjerre calls his book, “a contribution to the psychology of sex 
relationship.” It is not an illuminating onc. To begin with, the 
American translator of the Swedish original has dressed it in ponderous 
and often ungrammatical language. This is of no help to a treatise 
that is itself packed with repetition and redundancy. The remaking 
of marriage, in Dr. Bjerre’s view, means its transformation from a 
social institution to an inner’ experience of se!f-realisation and mutual 
support, which he terms the sacramental union. Realising, however, 
that all marriages cannot attain this ideal, he allows a system of free 
love, together with one of home partnership arranged for domestic 
and business convenience. He contends that all existent sex relation- 
ships may be roughly classified under these three heads, * 
how much they vary individually.” But since the individual varia- 
tions of psychology and circumstance are the centre of each problem, 
Dr. Bjerre’s crystallisation of his experience into generalities to form a 
science of marriage would seem to require a converse process before it 
could be vitalised. 


no matter 


The Other Chateau 
Dordogne. 

The Valley of the Dordogne, with its medieval chateaux and towns, 

its great natural beauties, its good roads and inns, and its amiable 
people, would seem to be a paradise for those with a desire for leisurely 
travel, a love of architecture, and a sense of the past. It is one of those 
unspoilt backwaters of the world, where, though the drama of life has 
changed, the scene has remained unaltered, and the people of the 
Dordogne go about their twentieth century business amid surroundings 
in which Eleanor of Aquitaine, and Coeur de Lion, and Bertrand de 
Born, would not feel estranged. It is the charm of Mrs. Woods’ book 
that it not only describes the wonderful chateaux of the Dordogne, but 
also fills them again with all the life and colour of the middle ages. 
Haply, owing to the Albigensian Crusade, the landowners of the 
Dordogne were too poor to rebuild and too proud to destroy ; 
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nowhere probably in all Europe is there any small rural area so rich in 
memorials of the middle ages, and the photographs with which the 
book is illustrated demonstrate that Mrs. Woods in no way exaggerates 
the world she describes. 

Enter the Actress. By Rosamunp Gitper. Harrap. 15s. 

It is strange that although women had taken. their due place in the 
ancient pagan cults from whic h the drama derived, when the stage 
appears in history they are already banned as performers. But if 
they were debarred from the higher forms of theatrical entertainment, 
there never was a period when they were not dancers, singers, acrobats, 
mimes, mummers, and what not ; hence, as Miss Gilder points out in 
her interesting study, when the time was ripe they took to the stage as. 
to the manner born. After discussjng the long banishment, Miss Gilder 
turns triumphantly to the conquest, and in her review of the post- 
Renaissance theatre in Europe she gives us a series of lively studies of 
pioneer actresses in Italy, France, Germany and England. It is with 
Mary Betterton (née Saunderson) that the story of our modern theatre 
begins, for she was the first feminine Ophelia, Juliet, Miranda, Lady 
Macbeth and Queen Katherine. Nell Gwynn followed quickly in 
lighter vein, and the squeaky boy-girl disappeared from the playhouse. 
Tales Told in Togoland. By A. W. ‘CarpDINALL. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 16s. 

These stories, gathered at first-hand by Mr. Cardinal], who is a dis 
trict commissioner on the Gold Coast, from peasants and hunters in 
Togoland, cover a wide field of magie and religion as they affect the 
African mind. Mr. Cardinall makes the point that even the most 
fantastic story may be completely accepted, and he relates how thirty 
natives, many educated and Christian, were not shaken in their belief 
that they had seen a being half-hyena and half-woman, even though 
a passing European had declared that all he saw was a naked woman. 
Some of the most interesting stories told by Mr. Cardinall deal with 
mischief-loving dwarfs, bearing a strong resemblance to our own 
pixies. Such stories he holds to be rooted in a tradition of some 
dwarf race which held the land before the present inhabitants came. 
Other stories relate to hunting and the hunter’s lore, and the book 
closes with a mythical and traditional history of Dagomba by Mr. E. F. 
Tamakloe, of the Gold Coast Civil Service. 

Bantry Bay. By B. P. BreNDAN Brapiey. Williams and Norgate. 
10s. 6d. 

In this book the expeditions of Bantry Bay, Camperdown, Killalas 


Lough Swilly, have been viewed chiefly from the naval angle. Ques- 
tions of tactics, strategy, and the general conditions governing battles 
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by sea are discussed in detail in two of the sections, but not in greate; 
detail than is necessary to the understanding of the situations. T}yys 
considerable space is given to the preparations at Brest for Hoclic’s 
expedition to Bantry Bay, which probably failed ewing to a fear of 
lack of provisions, and to an analysis of the plan of attack and genera} 
tactics which led to the decisive defeat of the Dutch off Camperdown, 
Some space is also devoted to the character and personality of Wolfe 
Tone which enabled him in so short a space of time to enlist the 
sympathy and active co-operation of France. 


The Ancient Bridges of the North of England. 
Architectural Press. 5s. 6d. 

In every way a worthy companion to the same author's study of 
the ancient bridges of the south of England, the present volume 
demonstrates again what a wealth of beauty the country possesses in 
its ancient stone and brick bridges, and what valuable work the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is doing in sponsoring 
these admirable records. Perhaps the most amazing fact these records 
disclose is the comparative modernity of our bridges, so many of them 
being of seventeenth and eighteenth century construction. But, if 
the middle ages are scantily represented, their builders left their 
mark, so that even in the dreariest age of architectural decay the 
builder of bridges kept his head and his good taste. Dates are often 
difficult to come by when records fail, and even such magnificent 
bridges as Twizel Bridge, Northumberland, and the Devil's Bridve, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, cannot be given a definite date. The illustrations 
which accompany the text are excellent and should raise up armies 
of supporters for the Society that stands for the protection of so much 
beauty. 

The Reformation and English Education: A Study of the 
Influence of Religious Uniformity on English Education 
in the Sixteenth Century. By Norman Woop. Routledge. 15s. 

Searching as is Dr. Wood's inquiry into the enforcement of religious 
uniformity upon teachers and scholars, he has curiously little to tell 
us about sixteenth-century education, save that it was preponderantly 
religious, and, apart from the acquisition of elementary English neces- 
sary for entry into grammar and other schools, mainly directed to the 
learning of Latin as a living language to be spoken, read, and written. 
The teaching of elementary reading and writing, Dr. Woods points 
out, was doubtless the main work of the Chantry schools, though there 
must have been other schools and teachers, for numerous as the 
Chantry schools were they could not have accounted for all who in 
the sixteenth century could read if not write their mother tongue. 
Dr. Woods deals at length with the suppression of the Chantry schools 
during the reign of Edward VI, and points out that, although it has 
been condemned as an attack on education, it was a necessary 
Protestant measure, for the Chantries were essentially disseminators 
of Romish doctrine. » Reading between the lines, however, it is fairly 
evident that the Reformation, in so far as it spread and compelled 
the use of the English Bible, must have done much to raise the 
vernacular in the esteem of the people, and to speed up that trend 
towards the creation of a great national! literature which in the last 
years of the century swept all before it. Dr. Woods, it is true, confines 
himself mainly to the religious issue, but that issue by accident was 
also the issue of the vernacular. There is little in the way of what 
may be called the machinery of education that is not diseussed in the 
book, and it was this machinery that the Tudor Monarchs used 
ingeniously for their own ends. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 

UKE ELLINGTON’S Creole Rhapsody (Brunswick, 

double-sided, 10 in. 1145), if not so striking as some of lus 

earlier pieces, confirms my impression that he is quite the 
most talented and original of the American jazz-composers. It 1s 
surprising how few names of actual composers emerge from the 
flood of present-day dance-music. Gershwin, Youmans, Myer 
and Rogers are known, but how many others ? This is partly 
due to the fact that few jazz-composers do their own orches- 
tration, and that their tunes are associated more with the band 
that plays them than with themselves. When we think of 
Japanese Sandman or Shanghai Lullaby, it is Paul Whiteman’s 
name that we recall rather than the composer’s. Duke Ellingto® 
is notable in that he is not only a first-class jazz-composer, bu! 
a fine orchestrator and executant as well. His works are ¢0”- 
ceived directly for his medium, and it is he who gives them thet 
final stamp. He gives the same distinction to his genre that 
Strauss gave to the Waltz or Sousa to the March. With the 
exception of the recent Creole Rhapsody, his pieces only occupy 0" 
side of a 10 in. record and are all the better for this limitation. 
A jazz record should be as terse as possible, and it would be a pity 
if Ellington started to produce rambling, pseudo-highbrow '@™ 
tasies such as Gershwin’s more ambitious essays. The tw’ » best 
Ellington records obtainable in England are Hot and Bothered 


By E. Jervoise, 


(Parlophone R.582) and Mood Indigo (Parlophone R.866). ant 
neither of them attempts any change of mood. Hot and Boll’ i 
has an extraordinary nervous vitality, and skilfully manages ” 
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The following books will be 
published early in September 


MODERN CURRENCY AND THE 


REGULATION OF ITS VALUE 


By EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 5s. 


In writing this work, Professor Cannan has had two aims 
in view. First, to explain the modern currency system 
without confusing readers under thirty years of age by 
assuming that they are familiar with conditions which passed 
away before they were old enough to have any important 
monetary experiences. Secondly, to show that the practice 
of prescribing minimum reserve ratios of gold against notes 
is indefensible in principle and tends to cause appreciation 


of gold and falling prices. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE 
CHARACTER OF A NEW WAR ? 


An enquiry organised by the Inter-Parliam=2ntary 
Union of Geneva, with an Introduction by Dr. P. 
MUNCH, Danish Foreign Minister, President of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Ccmmittee on Security. 16s. 

An exhaustive study, by experts from many countries, of 
the different aspects and consequences—military, economic, 
financial, demographic, psychological, juridical and other — 


of a future war. 


Containing, as it does, articles on such questions as the 
technical development of warfare, the ‘‘war potential,” 
the possibilities of defence against gas attacks, etc., this 
publication has a special bearing on the problems which will 


come before the Disarmament Conference next year. 
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| THEODORE DREISER 


who is described by The Spectator as 


«the American Balzac’ 


has just published the first volume 
of A History Of Myself, of which 
the second volume (A Book About 
Myself) appeared two years ago. 


DAWN 


“The material accumulated by his abnormally 
sensuous Memory is enormous; that achievement is a 
almost overlooked by the 
reader, whose attention is compelled toward a still greater 
accomplishment. That is, the way in which all this rich 


remarkable feat; but it is 


material is used... . 


Mr. Dreiser here shows himself capable of working on 
the grand scale. . . . The giant is always ararity. Johnson 
...1 think 
oar The book is stamped 
(Spectator.) 


was one; Goethe was one ; and so was Balzac. 
Dreiser belongs to their kind 
with the individuality of a man of genius.” 


*,.* Dreiser leaflet on application. 
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Economics, History 


THE KEY TO PROSPERITY 


: By NOEL M. P. REILLY 
Mr. ReiLty briefly sets forth the practical steps which 
can be taken to utilize the vast reservoir of wealth called 
over-production for the benefit of all, eliminating 
poverty, unemployment, and depression by one logical 
and simple process. 4s. 6d 


GREECE AND THE GREEK 
REFUGEES 


By CHARLES B. EDDY 
This book describes the remarkable work performed by 
the Refugee Settlement Commission in organizing the 
inrush of Greek refugees from Turkey which, a few years 
ago, threatened the stability of the Balkans. 12s. 6d. 








Philosophy, Sociology 


ot te ee 


INDIVIDUALISM —OLD 
AND NEW 


By JOHN DEWEY 
In this book Prefessor Dewey departs from the 
teclinicalities of philosophy to analyse the effect of 
modern civilization on the individual. 6s 


THE SOCIAL SUBSTANCE 
OF RELIGION 


By GERALD HEARD 
“This challenging and stimulating book cannot be 
neglected by those who are concerned with the problems 
of the human spirit to-day.”” Havetock EL LIs in the 
Weck-end Review. 10s. 6d 
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Educational 


PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC 
ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOLS 
By URSULA M. EDMONDS and EDITH A. WATERFALL 
Crafts, art, music, rhythmics, dancing, athletics and 
acting are the activities with which this book deals 


It shows their value for training: individuality and 
the social spirit. 6s 


LIFE BY THE SEASHORE 
An Introduction to Natural History 
By MARION IL NEWBIGIN 

Revised by RICHARD ELMHIRSI 
“ Dr. NEWBIGIN'S Life by the Seashore has long been 
a favourite... In this improved form the book should 
renew its popularity.” iberdeen Pre and Journal. 
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TN] . ATE 
DOWN CHANNEL 
By R. T. McMULLEN 
luction by ARTHUR RANSOME 
This new edition of Mr Mix Mt LLEN book will 
welcomed by all lovers of the sea It is a virile re 
of sailing in smal! craft in all weathers and und: 
conditions. Every vachtsman should own it Illustrated 
New and R ed k:dition x 


CONTRACT BIDDING 


By SIDNEY S. LENZ 
Mr. Lenz, the great authority on Bridge, here gives 
invaluable guidan on the most important and 
controversial phase of ‘‘ Contract.’’ 3s. 6d. 
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show off the virtuosity of each individual player without inter- 
rupting the continuity of the piece. The last half-minute is as 
exciting as anything in Stravinsky, and achieves its éffect by very 
musicianly means. Mood Indigo is an admirable contrast to this 
record. The very subtle and original harmony and scoring 
produce that effect of devitalised melancholy that creeps through 
modern art in many forms, and is to be found not only in Ellington 
but in T. S. Eliot. On the other side of the Parlophone record 
of Hot and Bothered is a piano solo, Swampy River, played by the 
composer himself. This at first may be a slight disappointment 
to those expecting a sensational piece of jazz writing. It has great 
charm, though, and can be compared both in style and intrinsic 
interest to such minor but detightful works as Chabrier’s Ten 
Picturesque Pieces or the Lyric Pieces of Grieg. There is also 
another piano solo issued by Parlophone, Black Beauty, R.571, 
but this is rather more conventional. Those who take the trouble 
to get the American record of Hot and Bothered will be rewarded 
by finding on the other side The Mouchi, a particularly fine and 
imaginative Blues. There are, I believe, many more Ellington 
records issued in America, but I cannot speak personally of these. 

After the best of Ellington, the finest jazz reeord I have heard 
is Love for Sale, by Cole-Porter, played by Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians and sung by the Waring Sisters. This is melancholy, 
but not in the style of Mood Indigo. It has a rich nostalgia that 
expresses perfectly the curious mood evoked by certain towns, 
particularly ports like Marseilles or Toulon. Neither the com- 
position nor its execution has the sharp and grotesque quality 
of the negro bands. Love for Sale is more in the romantic mood 
of the fox-trots of ten years ago. Waring’s Pennsylvanians are 
a good band that made one of the earliest and best of Blues 
records (Stack o’ Lee Blues), and they are enormously helped by 
the Waring Sisters, whose singing, in its genre, is one of the most 
moving things I have heard. Unfortunately, this record is banned 
in this country because of the words which deal with the subject 
of prostitution. Prostitution is a theme that can be exploited 
with impunity in literature, the drama, and the plastic arts, but 
apparently cannot be used in connection with music. Not that 
prostitution is directly mentioned in Love for Sale, but its existence 
is, I regret to say, implied. 

Constant LAMBERT. 
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MOZART. Symphony No. 34. 
serlin State Opera Orchestra under 

Leo Blech. 2 records at 6/6 each. 


OCMUSERT. Duo for Violin and 


\ major. Op. 162. Kreisler & 


Rachmaninoff. 3 records at 8/6 each. 
VIVALDI.—Concerto Grosso in G 


minor. la Scala Orchestra of Milan 
1 \. Guarnieri, 2 records at 4/6 
{ 


BARTOK. Roman Tanc. Op. 8. 


Este a Székelyeknél. Bela Bartok. 
‘* Bosendorfer’’ Grand. I record, 6/3. 4 " 


And many hundreds of others. Write 
jor full list, post tree, 





MINGTON VAN 


42/3. CRANBOURN STREET 


(JUST OPPOSITE THe HEPPOOROME) 


LONDON. wc2 
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GERRARD HI7L ae 


A FULL RANGE OF INSTRUMENTS 
RECORDS (H.M.V. AND COLUMBIA, 
ETC.) ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Summer hours—9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. including 

“aturday, Thursday 9.30 a.m. to x p-m. 
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About Motoring 
THIS FREE-WHEEL BUSINESS 


VERYBODY is familiar with the free-wheel on pedal- 

cycles: the present writer can still remember the sensa- 

tion created in the High at Oxford, ‘when the university 
stroke, Harcourt Gold, was seen sailing gracefully along down 
wind with his feet motionless on the pedals. During the |ast 
eight or nine years the motor manufacturers of all countries 
have coquetted in rather half-hearted fashion with a similar 
mechanism for motor cars. According to the Molter, which 
believes wholeheartedly in the idea and has worked hard to 
foster it, Chenard-Walcker were the pioneers of the new design 
as long ago 2s 1924. Lea-Francis followed suit in this country 
two years later, and a dozen British makers staged free-wheels 
at the 1928 Olympia Show. None of them pressed the innovya- 
tion with any real energy, and it has languished in this country 
until it practically disappeared from our midst at the end of 
1929. In 1930 the Studebaker people produced a most attrac- 
tive chassis in America: their device was active on the two 
higher gears of a three-speed gear box, both ratios being of the 
silent type ; but on the first forward speed and on reverse the 
drive was locked and positive in normal fashion. At the present 
moment Europe ignores the free-wheel, but eight large American 
firms are producing it in quantities, and the American public 
appcars quite enthusiastic. 

A free-wheel for motor cars can be designed in a varicty of 
forms. For example, it could be thrown in or out of action by 
a special lever, so that at the whim of the driver the car would 
behave precisely as a standard chassis of conventional type. 
Or it could remain permanently in action, so that whenever the 
driver relaxed foot pressure on the accelerator the car would 
automatically coast with its engine idling and disconnected 
from the drive, until such time as its impetus became exhausted 
or the driver reaccelerated and foreed the engine to resume 
propulsion. Or again, as on the Studebaker chassis, the free- 
wheel could be associated with some of the gear ratios, other 
ratios retaining a positive action as at present. The mechanics 
of design present no special difficulty. The weight is not great, 
and the cost on a basis of quantity production can be immaterial. 
Maintenance is simple, and wear infinitesimal. 

The device possesses great and unquestionable advantages. 
The aspect which is probably responsible for the boom in America 
is that gear-changing is robbed of all its terrors. The American 
private owner has always loathed gear-changing, and has never 
mastered a series of actions which continue to present diflicully 
and oceasional humiliation to most of us, even in a country 
where gear levers are designed for use rather than ornament. 
When a free-wheel car is coasting, any gear can be engaged under 
any circumstances without skill or noise or the least fear of 
missing the change. This is an enormous asset, and it is notice- 
able that certain British firms—notably Daimler and Armstrong 
Siddeley—pursue this ideal by far more complicated and cx 
pensive methods, for the Wilson gear box employed on tlic two 
‘ars just named is an elaborate affair by contrast with typical 
free-wheel mechanisms. In the second place, a free-whecl in 
stantly ensures an owner a percentage of fucl economy far greatet 
than is promised by various gadgets which sell freely to petly 
economists. The saving of petrol obtained by fast coasting 
down all easy slopes will never be less than 15 per cent., and 
frequently rises as high as 25 per cent. Petrol is cheap al the 
moment, but if and when the petrol war terminates in one o! 1 
periodic armistices, fuel will once more rise in price. In all 
circumstances a fuel economy of, say, 20 per cent. is a substantial 
consideration, and especially so to commercial transport firms 
and to private owners who record a large annual mileage. In 
the third place, no motoring sensation can be pleasantcr than 
that of fast travel with an engine which for the moment resembles 
a Rolls-Royce in its silent sweetness, simply because it is met ly 
idling on its pilot jet instead of roaring rather audibly on a lavish 
throttle opening. But up to date these three unquestionable 
assets have completely failed to endear the free-whecl to the 
British motoring public. And it remains to examine the cas® 
for their reluctance. 

First and foremost, the British motorist is rather 2 docile 
person, prone to accept what the trade offers: and the trade 
has never pushed the frec-wheel. The trade is naturally loath 
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ALT 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one hour. 
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314 MONTHS AFLOAT for £135 


IN A FIRST-CLASS LINER 








24,000 Miles - - - 25/-aday 
Such is the Travel Opportunity offered by 


THE ROUND VOYAGES OF THE EASTERN VESSELS 
of the 


BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


Carrying First-class passengers only 
sailing every four weeks from LIVERPOOL to 


MARSEILLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO, 
THE STRAITS and CHINA 
and returning to LONDON 


London passengers are conveyed to Liverpool by special 
first-class train on sailing day at the Company s expense. 





SUMMER HOLIDAY RETURN RATES— 


MARSEILLES, £22 EGYPT, £35 


For full particulars apply to 


ALFRED HOLT & CO., Water Street, Liverpool; 
JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTDv., 8 Billiter Sq., London; 


or any Travel Agency. 











DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE CHILDREN 
TOUCH YOUR HEART? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, some total 
orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are now under the care of 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one minute. 


Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of caring for, 
and providing for, these young ones, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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E.M.G. 


HAND -MADE 
GRAMOPHONES 


(who make also the finest radio sets) 


E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones are made in small numbers and made 
superlatively well to the designs of a scientist-music-lover, and sold 
direct to the public at prices from Twelve Guineas to £42. No other 
gramophone can possibly give the same perfection of musical result. 

hose who could not be satisfied with anything less than the best pos- 
‘!vle musical reproduction use the E.M.G. For example: FREDERICK 
DELIUS, CONSTANT LAMBERT, JOHN LANGDON DAVIES, 
J. B. PRIESTLEY, ERIC LINKLATER, and most of the leading critics. 
Mr. W. J. TURNER says :—‘‘For the serious music lover who wants 
a Gramophone it is the E. M.G. Mark Xa Model with the Horn or nothing. ’’ 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
r (Temple Bar 6458.) 
|, GRAPE ST. (behind Princes Theatre), LONDON, W.C.2 
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“T shall not change my 
brand again,’ writes this 
singer, after discovering 


PUNCHBOWLE 


Few men have greater need for care, as smokers, than singers ; 
it is, perhaps, surprising that a singer should smoke at all. 
So we feel a double pleasure in reproducing the letter below 
. . » Pleasure that the “divine gift of song’’ need not debar 
a man from one of the joys of life, and pleasure that we 
should have produced the Tobacco which has inspired this 
smoker “‘ to sing such praises.”’ 
Smokers have praised Punchbowle because it has “body,” 
because it satisfies. Punchbowle is associated with men of action 
and the vigorous life of the open air, and although very heavy 
smokers have emphasised its harmlessness, it is pleasing to 
know that it does not affect even a singer’s sensitive throat. 
(The original letter can be inspected.) 

“I ama singer by profession and naturally have to be careful 

“about what I smoke. I can safely say that I have tried 

“dozens of brands of tobacco, and until a friend recom- 

‘* mended your Punchbowle Mixture to me I had never 

‘‘ found the tobacco which does not affect the throat, 

‘‘ but Iam now entirely satisfied and shall not change 

*« my brand again... . // this letter is of any use you may use 

“it, but I shall be obliged if you will withhold my name. 


Punchbowle is the full strength Barneys, strong yet 
cool. Not every smoker has need of it, but seasoned 
pipe-men have found it gives complete and utter satis- 
faction ; and have made it unique among strong Tobaccos 
with their spontaneous expressions of thanks. 


BARNEY¢ 
EVER FRESH 


All three strengths of Barneys 
in the famous Barneys 
Tin which ensures 








are ‘ 
Everl RESsH 
perfection on 





jion for smokers the whole World 
Wherever you open 
* EverFresu fin you w 
encounter jfacter fre 
Tobacco A virtual vacuum 
within and atmospher 
Barne (medium) pressure from without keep 
Punchbowle (/«!!) the * EverFresu rin 
Parsons Pleasure (i/d) hermetically sealed and _ its 
9 9/9 cheery contents sweet, fresh 
« 08. Tin «je ; and fragrant 


(103) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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to make expensive changes in its chassis, and a free-wheel cannot, 
so to speak, be gummed on to an existing ear without substantial 
redesign of the transmission. Small factories dread the cost 
of such a reorganisation. The mass-production firms glue their 
eyes on price, and watch their competitors like leopards in this 
respect. If Sir William Morris standardised a free-wheel it 
would be an open question for his competitors—at the moment— 
whether to retain a fixed drive, and undercut the Morris price, 
or to copy his lead and embody a free-wheel. So far no mass- 
production firm has ventured to add the necessary couple of 
pounds or so to its chassis cost, fearing lest rivais should under- 
sell. The British indifference is therefore almost wholly based 
on commercial rather than on technical motives. 

We must further remember’ that, so far as the sensations of 
coasting are concerned, any British owner already has them at 
his finger ends. No gear change is more easily mastered than 
that of slipping into neutral down a hill, and re-engaging top 
gear on the level which follows the foot of the hill. This practice 
is extremely rare. It was always adopted in the old R.A.C. 
tests of motor cars, because it registered a remarkably low fuel 
consumption ; but very few private Owners adopt it. As the 
gear changes involved in the practice are simple, the cause may 
be either sheer idleness or the desire to have the engine in mpserve 
as an auxiliary to the brakes. More probably the extreme 
silence of this mode of travel makes a driver rather discontented 
with the noise created by an average engine when it is pulling 
hard. It is hard to analyse one’s own motives in such matters, 
but I believe this is my secret reason for practising the change 
so infrequently. 

Probably the root of the reluctance is pure conservatism. We 
have been accustomed for all our driving years to effeet temporary 
slowings by raising the right foot on the accelerator. With a 
free-wheel in the chassis, a relaxing of right-foot pressure produces 
no such deceleration, and may even provoke an acceleration. 
It conveys an illusive sense of lost control—illusive, because the 
full brake-power lies waiting under the other foot and one of 
the hands. I believe that a good free-wheel is a genuine 
asset, and a little energy on the part of the trade would con- 
vinee the public that this is so. 

R. E. Davipson. 
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One of our customers had his pocket picked in 
the train between Bologna and Ravenna, and 
lost his letter-case with nearly £40—a swift, neat 
job. Two days later the police were able to tell 
him that the remnants of his case had been picked 
up on the line. All the Italian notes had been 
taken out (£4 odd) and the case thrown out 
of the window; an express had evidently run 
over it as it lay open on the line, for £25 in the 
Bank’s Cheques had 
been slashed into ribbons. (Curiously, a secret 


pocket with two Bank of England notes was 
undamaged.) 


Westminster Travellers 


The point is that the thief took the Italian notes, 
but dared not risk changing the Travellers 
Cheques ; had our customer been carrying all 


foreign money, his loss would have been nearer 
£30 than £4. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Travellers ( theques are issued atallits Branches 














Playtime 
TRINCULO'S CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS. DOWN. 

1. His ultimate fate resembled his 1. Long champion, and a challenger 

grandmother's. still, 
13. Not Caliban’s type of club. 2. Up-lift with a welcome ending. 
14. There seems to have been a wind 3. Shocking taste in Philistia. 

on the heath, brother. 4. Tories or no Tories, the world sti! 
15 rev. Colleague of Mr. Burke. does this. 
16. Gags that are useless to the gagged. 5. Keud. 
17. Shake up what was left in your 6. I seem to be all wrong. 

glass to get the material forastew. 7. 21 ac. in Spain. 
18 rev. A few commissions pending. 8. There are quite a lot of these in the 
19. Member of 13 ac. club. Pantomime. 


20. Twisted weapon ; twisted quarry. 

21 rev. Not the kitchen range. 

22. Edna found home to be this. 

23. The White Knight's world. 

24 rev. Thin sort of town. 

Afterwards you can stir your tea 
between your hands. 


9 rev. He'll be a big bird presently. 

10. Seraps of a circumference. 

ll. Mr. Mole’s name for a friend of his. 

12. Carried on without opiates ; his 
great work is hidden there. 

15 rev. Practise unkindness. 

23. A wa side plant seems appropri 


x 


27. Has neither end nor beginning. ately named. 
29. Proclivities of Mr. Trotter. 24. Don Alfonso hasn’t got onc 
33. Just the place for an aunt. 26. Gave a very successful imitation of 
35. Take back your assent, M. Briand, a harpy. 
the obligation is muddled. 28 rev. Pawns in the game of life 
36. From and in China. 30. Another of Mr. Mole’s friends. 
38. Conclusive enough with water. 31. Oh! to be in Paris— 
39. Member of the Fringe family. 32. Grimace, and an upward stagger 
4l rev. They say the army moves on 34. See 40. 
its stomach. 37. Mr. Keats felt an inward moan to 


42. Gantry that supported very little. 
43. Pontificated, but not at the Vatican. 


BRIDGE 


HOW TO BID AT CONTRACT: A SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATIVE HANDS. 


sit upon it. 
40, 34. Obsolete court. 








No. XVII. When Not to Attempt a “ Forcing Two.” 
North: East: 
@ Q74 ¥Y 98 & 96 Y Qis2 
@ J43 & 107542 @ K98T @ Adi 
West : South: 
@ KJ1032 WY 105 @ AB85 VY AK7h4 
@ Q1052 & 33 @ AG & KQs 
Score: Game all. South deals. 
The Bidding: 
South - - 19 All Pass 


As a rule, a hand containing five Honour-tricks is wort! an 
opening suit bid of Two. Such a bid is “ forcing,”’ and demands 4 
response from partner. But the bidding of “two” on 5 [lonour 
tricks must not be made a cast-iron rule. 

In the example given, South is vulnerable, and, outside 
honour-strength, has not a promising hand. He therefore opus w''! 
One Heart, and the bidding stops there. One Heart ean probaly 
be made. Had South opened with Two Hearts, North would have 
played the hand #1 Three No Trumps—with a probable |oss of # 
least 500 points. : 

LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
(with notes in brackets). 

Across, 1. Unneighbourly. 12. Neapolitan. 15, 18. (Robin) Ada-ir dees 
17. Natural. 19. Vulturine. 21. Slab. 22. Ell (45 inches). 23. Hsion -— 4 
24. Thee. 25. (O)rie(l). 26. Ignte (tinge). 28. Saner. 30. Sus (sex). 3! °” 


16. [bs 


1 















galam (rer:) 32. Tro (user). 33. LM.S. 34. Altar. 38. Leap. 39. The 
42. Ihdnag (rev.) 44. Yale (ale). 45. Samoyeds. ’ 

Down. 1. University. 2. Nebulium (known by the green line in its sec" 
3. Nailless. 4. Epstein. 5. Glaring. 6. Hit. 7. Oare (Lorna Doone). ° = 
ashamed. 9. Rallentand(o). 10. Ldiae (ideal). 11. Yarborouga. |% wd 


14. Tunnel. 20. Iota. 24. Tsal (last). 27. G—alas. 29. Erpas (spear). : oe 
35. Tia (ait). 36, Adm (it), 37. Rio. 40. Ha(ir), 41. El. 43. Hy Henry) i. 
CALIBAN: 


at. Abe(le) 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN 
INDEPENDENT LIBERAL 
By F. W. HIRST 


GANDHI—SAINT OR SINNER? 
By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0. 


CHINA 
AND THE FEETHAM REPORT 
By 0. M. GREEN 


THE VATICAN AND FASCISMO 
By DENIS GWYNN 
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3/- net 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer 
Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
Silllli{iHiNI\ CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2\!\!\!\!!! {T= 
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DO YOU SAVE? 


The £55,000,000 of resources 
of the C.W.S. Bank and its 
60,000 satisfied account holders 
are the best indication of its 
utility to investors. 


Full particulars of its facilities 
supplied on request. 


Write to-day to— 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office : 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester 


Branches : 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2 
Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Broad Quay, Bristol 
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HEATHER AND GORSE 


Wherever you go for your holiday, we can furnish 
you with maps and guides, and books describing 
the places you will visit. For Scotland we have 
all the best books on shooting, fishing, and 
other sports. 

THE CHILDREN 
will want books to read during the holidays, and if 


you bring them to the Children’s Own Book Room they can 
choose for themselves from hundreds of pleasant books. 


Lists on application: 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


350, 
































SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THe NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION it is advisable for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Posta' Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 
One Year 30s. Od. 
Six Months L5s. Od. 
Three Months 7 ~ _ 7s. 6d 
THE MANAGER, THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 GREAT QUEEN ST, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.2. 


post free 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BY TOREADOR. NGS 


Tue Goto Drarm—Tue CABLES AND WIRELESS DEBACLE— 
ArGENTINE Rarway: Divipenps—*“ Russiss#.” 


HE pound sterling, like the mark, has emerged from a 

terrible ordeal. Up to Wednesday this week the net 

efflux of gold from London had amounted in ten days to 
nearly £34,000,000. The Bank of England stood the strain 
without having to ask for special credits—its gold reserves even 
now are over £132,000,000—but the Governor and his entourage 
must be grateful to American banks for refraining from taking 
yold when they might have done. Friends in need are not 
forgotten. The City scouts the idea that a £20,000,000 loan or 
rediscount credit has been arranged by the Bank of France for the 
Bank of England. The conversations which Sir Robert Kindersley 
had in Paris with M. Moret, Governor of the Bank of France, 
were apparently designed to secure friendly co-operation for 
the future. It is high time that the central banks definitely agreed 
among themselves to stop the unnecessary movements of gold. 
Of course, no one can say when French commercial banks will 
not run into a panic—one of them made itself ridiculous by 
refusing our fine bank bills at one stage of the erisis—and they 
appear to be genuinely afraid that, if Germany collapses, London, 
which has re-lent American and French money to Berlin, 
will collapse also. Because the Bank of France passively 
watched the gold flow to Paris, we have had to endure a rise in 
our bank rate, a rise which is quite unwarranted by the state of 
trade or prices. If the City hopes that the gold hoarding of 
France will quickly lead to a rise in French prices and a drop in 
the French export trade, its feelings will be understood. 


* % * 


**Murder will out” in the world of finance as in any other. 
I am referring to the fact that the crime of over-capitalisation— 
the commonest way of murdering good companies—is now being 
disclosed in almost every batch of company reports. The most 
disturbing of the recent confessions by company directors—who, 
let me add, were not all privy to the crime of over-capitalisation 
of which I complain that of Cables and Wireless Ltd. 
If this important merger of the cable and wireless services 
of the Empire—including the Eastern cable group, Marconi, Pacific 
Cable Board, and our Post Office beam wireless stations—had 
not been blessed by the official Imperial and Wireless Conference 
of 1928 and duly authorised by the Governments concerned, it 
would by this time have been vulgarly described, on its trading 
results, as a “‘ ramp.’ It was not, of course, carelessly conceived. 
The Conference of 1928 had the assistance of experts who, after 
due deliberation, fixed the standard revenue of the operating 
company, Imperial and International Communications, at 
£1,865,000 and its capital at £30,000,000. In the twelve months 
to December 31, 1930, this Company, after effecting all the 
economies it could, only earned 1.09% on its capital. Even in 
the twenty-one months to December 31, 1929, its earnings were at 
the rate of only 3.85 °%, perannum. The directors in their report 
more or less admit that since June, 1930, the Company has been 
operating at a loss. Rates have had to be cut in part to meet 
commercial and Government competition, and in part to bring 
cable charges down to the level of wireless charges. ‘* It is clear,” 
they say, “that the communications services of the Kmpire 
cannot continue indefinitely to be conducted . . . at a loss as, 
on the basis of present traflics, seems to be the probable outcome 
of the year 1931.” Negotiations are proceeding with the official 
Advisory Committee which has to agree to any increase in rates. 
But what can or should the Government do? It can reduce the 
heavy rental which it charges the I. and I.C. for the lease of the 


Post Office * beam ” stations, but it cannot protect the Company 
against ruinous foreign competition, 


was 


*+ * * 
Here let me remind students of politics how important it is 
that the State, in controlling any public utility company, should 
let the public own the stock. If the controlled company proves 
to be over-capitalised, its capital can be written down without 
the fuss or inconvenience of Treasury sanction. Individual 
stockholders may suffer, but not the taxpayers as a whole. But 
can the stockholders, in this case, suffer any more than they have 
done already ? The public owns the stock of Cables and Wireless 
Ltd., which owns the Cable Companies and Marconi, which, in 


Wire 


turn, own the operating company, Imperial and .Internationa| 

tions, Etd. The reyenue of Cables and Wireless js 
thus derived from the dividends paid by the Cable Companies 
and Marconi, which, incidentally, have investments and interests 
outside their holdings in I. and LC. Now these dividends, 
amounting last year to £1,386,875, although swollen by transfers 
of £329,500 from reserves, represented only 2.6% on the book 
value of the investments in the Cable and Wireless balance sheet. 
We may deduce that Cables and Wireless is grossly over- 
capitalised. It was just able to pay the dividends on its £2; 
millions odd of 54% preference stock, but it had nothing to show 
by way of earnings on its £2.6 millions of 73% A ordinary stock 
and £8.6 millions of B ordinary stock. If I. and LC. makes a 
loss this year and passes its dividends, the revenue of Cables and 
Wireless would fall, on the 1930 basis, to £878,214, which is 
equivalent to about 33% on its preference capital. The most 
deplorable part of this sorry business.is that innocent investors 
were induced to put money in Cables and Wireless preference 
stock on the strength of the report of the Imperial and Wircless 
Conference of 1928. No unscrupulous promoter or financier 
but honest officials of the Empire, on the advice of their experts, 
are responsible for blessing a merger company which now turns 
out to be grossly over-capitalised and a source of bitterness to its 
stockholders. The preference stock of Cables and Wireless is 
now quoted at 51, the 74% “A” ordinary at 13} and the 
“B” ordinary at 74. As compared with the highest prices 
ruling in the 1929 days of delusion, the total depreciation 
in the market value of Cables and Wireless stocks is over 
£35,000,000. 

* * * 


The slump in railway stocks is an equally depressing subject: 
Let us deal first with the Argentine railways whose financia! 
year ended on June 30th last. Here are the present market 
prices of the four leading stocks as compared with the highest 
prices recorded in 1930 and this year, together with the interim 
and final dividends paid in respect of 1929-30 and the interim 
dividends (if any) paid this year :-— 

1929-30 1930-31 
Present Dividend %, 


Highest Prices Interim 

1930. 1931. Price. Int. Final. Divs. ° 
B.A, Gt. Southern 100} 71} 48 3 3 l 
Central Argentine. . os 89} 65 45} 2} 2} I 
B.A, and Pacific .. 90} 534 7 3 4 nil 
B.A. Western 83} 55 293 2} 2} nil 


Whether these stocks are cheap or dear depends upon the 
amount of the final dividends. The gross traffic receipts for 1920-31 
of these four railways, in the order given, showed the following 
declines as compared with 1929-30 :—8.6%, 4.2%, 10.6%, and 
13.6%. From these figures I have ventured to estimate the 
final dividends this year on the assumption (a) that the ratio of 
operating expenditure to gross traffics was the same as in 1929-30, 
and (b) that in remitting interest and dividends the Companies 
have sustained an exchange loss of 20%. The results are as 
follows :— 


1930-31 Dividends % Dividend Yield °) 
Interim. Possible Final. at Present Price. 
B.A. Gt. Southern - ae 1 1.0 4.17 
Central Argentine. . oe oe 1 1.6 5.71 
B.A. and Pacific .. nil. nil. nil 
B.A. Western nil. 1.5 5.08 


If my arithmetic is correct, all the stocks are overvalued, in 
particular Buenos Ayres and Pacific, on a dividend-yield bast. 
And if one looks forward to a trade recovery, can it be assumed 
that Argentina will allow its foreign-controlled railways eve" 
again to charge the rates which enabled them to pay big 
dividends? 


* * * 


Let us end on a more cheerful note. My recent paragraph on 
“rubbish ” shares brought forth some stimulating letters. (ne 
correspondent confided that his age was nearer ninety than 
eighty. Yet shares at “ rubbish” prices apparently appealed 
to him as speculative “lock-up” investments. This is the 
spirit which carries Great Britain through a money crisis. | 4™ 
grateful to one correspondent for the following suggestions : 


High 1930. Present Price 
(1) Para Electric Railways and Lighting :— 


5°, Ist Debenture Stock 725 21 
_Cum. preference shs. of £1... oe o* oe 14/3 4 Z 
?) Millars Timber and Trading 6% cum. pref. shs. of £1 13/9 é 


(1) Has tramway lighting concessions from Brazilian Municipality. Deben'u' rane 
due Ist. June unpaid chiefly on account of exchange depreciation. Las! pr" 
dividends paid in May, 1930. 
_(2) Operates in West Australia and is temporarily hit by the exchang 
dividend paid to June, 1930. 
These are not, of course, investments but.“ lock-ups © !0° nag 


connoisseur who can discriminate between so-called * rubbish. 
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‘London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. TURKEY TIME. Wed. & Fri. 
DALY’S. FLORODORA. Wed. and Sat. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. LONDON WALL. W.&T. 
GAIETY, THEMILLIONAIRE KID. Tues. & Fri 
GLOBE. THE IMPROPER DUCHESS. Wed. & Sat. 


HIPPODROME, Wed. & Sat. and Bank Holiday. 
STAND UP AND SING. 


LYRIC, AUTUMN CROCUS, — Wed. & Sat. 


























PHCNIX. LATE NIGHT FINAL. Wed. & Thurs. 
QUEEN'S. BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE ST, W.&3- 
SAVOY. DR. JEKYLL & MR. ILYDE, Mon. & Thurs. 
ST. MARTIN’S. LEAN HARVEST. 











Tues., Fri. 





STRAND. IT’S A BOY. Tues. & Thurs. 





WHITEHALL. TAKE A CHANCE. Mon. & Wed. 








THEATRES 





ALDWYCH. Tem. Bar 6404, 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats. Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
TURKEY TIME. 

TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPIT LYNN. 





COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem, Bar 3161. 
Sir Oswald Stoll presents 
ERLK CHARELL’S 
WHITE HORSE INN. 


Daily at 2.30 and 8,15. 





DALY ’S, (Ger. 0201). Evgs. 8.15. Mat. Wed.& Sat. 2.30. 


FLORODORA. 
Mat. Bank Holiday 2.30. George Graves, 
Dorothy Ward, Lorna Hubbard. Popular Prices. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. Tem. Bar, 5122-3. 
Evenings 8.30, Matinees, Wed. & Thurs., 2.30, 
LONDON WALL. 

By JOHN VAN DRUTEN. 





GAIETY. Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30, 


THE MILLIONAIRE KID. 
BARRY LUPINO, MADGE ELLIOTT, CYRIL 
RITCHARD, VERA BRYER and LADDIE CLIFF, 





GLOBE, Evsgs., 8.30. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. Ger. 8724, 
YVONNE ARNAUD in 
THE IMPROPER DUCHESS. 
A Modern Comedy by JAMES B. FAGAN. 


HIPPODROME. 
Evgs., 8.15. Wed. & Sat. and Bank Holiday, 2.30. 
JACK BOCHANAN in his New Musica Play 
STAND UP AND SING. 


London. GER. 0648. 








LYRIC. . Evenings, 8.15, Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30, 


FAY COMPTON, Francis Lederer, in 
AUTUMN CROCUS. 


“An Enchanting Play.”—Evening News. Ger. 3686. 





PHCENIX. Charing Cross Road. Tem. Bar 8611. 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees, Weds., Thurs., 2.30. 


LATE NIGHT FINAL. 
RAYMOND MASSEY. LOUISE HAMPTON. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. GER, 9437, 
Evenings, 8.15. MATS., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE ST. 
By RUDOLF BESIER. 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Marjorie on Scott Sunderland, Joan Barry. 
London's Longest Run. 





SAVOY. Strand, W.C.2. 
The Strange Case of 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Thur., 2.30. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem, Bar 1443 and 1444, 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Tues. and Fri. at 2.30, 
LEAN HARVEST. 


By Ronald Jeans. 


Temple Bar 8888. 








STRAND. Evgs. 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thur., 2.30. 


IT’S A BOY. 
LESLIE HENSON, SYDNEY HOWARD, 
Connie Ediss, Austin Melford. (Smoking.) 


WHITEHALL, S.W.1. Whitehall 6692. 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Mon. & Wed. at 2.30. 
MARION LORNE and HUGH WAKEFIELD in 


TAKE A CHANCE. 











PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY. Oxford Street (Opp. Warings), 
Conrad Veidt as THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE 
and MEN OF THE WOODS (Russian). Next Week 
THE ROOF OF THE WORLD (Russian Scientific Ex- 
pedition) and THE WALTZ DREAM.—Ger. 2981. 


EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Now 10 a.m. to Midnight. 
Sundays 6 to 11. Doors open 5 p.m. 


WILLIAM HAINES in 


“THE DANCING PARTNER.” 




















ART GALLERY 


AUGUSTE RODIN EXHIBITION. 
Sculpture and Drawings. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—, 

Sat. 10—1. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS—continued 





HERRY JAM.—Stoneless—just made from a special 
scarlet preserving cherry grown at Ham Street, 
Kent, on the ete of Romney Marsh. 12 x 1 Ibs. carr. 
nei £1; 4x1 Ib. by post 7s. 8d. from Dorotuy Carrer, 
den, Rye, Sussex. 


AVE AS YOU SHAVE by using Lillicrap’s Patent 
Hone made in Uranium Glass. Hundreds of Shaves 

from one Blade. 

“ Absolutely Marvellous,” writes Col. E. S. Cooper, 
Good Hope, Upper Deal. 

1/- from Chemists, Ironmongers, and Hairdressers, or 
1/3 post free from the manufacturers.—Woop Bros, 
Giass Co., Lrp., Barnsley (Est. 1828). 








EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, 

- ete., also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- 
knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in 
the famous “ Fair-Isle” patterns, from the real soft, 
light, elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR 
LESS THAN SHOP PRICES: and specia! end-of- 
season discount for short period only! rite for ill’d. 
ae onl to:—S.T.96, Wm. D. Jon~son, Mid-Yell, 

etlands, 





H4vE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis” 

Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and success- 
fully used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guar- 
anteed. From Chemists, Boots Branches, or sole makers, 
Howarrus, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 
2s, Od., 4s. 6d., post free. 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
; Patterns free on stating shades desired.—JAMES 
TREET TWEED DeEpor, 104, Dessacwes, N.B. 








EVONSHIRE CIDER (National Mark). An ex- 

cellent and inexpensive drink in Summer. In 

cask, 2s. 6d. per gallon; Pint Bottles, 7s. per doz. 
carr. pd.—From DartTINGTON HaAti, Totnes, Devon. 








FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


N the Heart of the Cotswolds.—For Sale, Freehold, 
attractive small secluded property, 500 feet above 
sea level. Seven miles from Stroud and Kemble Junc- 
tion. The thatched cottage residence contains lounge hall 
with gallery, two bedrooms, dressing room, kitchen, bath- 
room and fine studio.- Two cottages, one Iet. Total area 
with pasture field and two copses about five acres. The 
roperty is well suited to artists or eraftsmen.—Apply 
x 56, New STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Gt. 
Queen St., W.C.2. 





— 





ONDON. Pleasant divan bed-sitting rooms with 
breakfast, dinner if desired. Moderate. 217, Albany 
Street, N.W.1. Phone: Mus. 4335. 6.30—8.30 p.m. 





OUNG MAN wishes to be taken as Paying Guest in 

good family in London. Not Boarding house. Mod- 

erate terms. Within easy reach of the City. CHARLES 
H. MARTINEAU, The Moat, Knowle, Warwickshire. 





ANTS COAST,—Attractive Houses, Bungalows and 
Cot for Sale and To Let, Furnished and Un- 
furnished, Southsea, Portsmouth and Southampton 
districts, overlooking Isle of Wight and the Solent.— 
Apply HAMILTON CuiirTon, late RackuaM & Vai, Estate 
Agents, Lee-on-Solent, Hants. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c: 





ENSINGTON, NEWBURGU HIOUSE, 184, 
CHOMWELL ROAD, S8.W. WESTERN 4948. 
Inclusive terms from 3 gns, single, 6 gns. double. Con- 
stant hot water. Gas-fires in all bedrooms. Good public 
rooms, Restaurant. Lawn tennis club attached. Two 
hard courts. Two minutes Earl's Court Station.—-Miss 
C. M. Turner, M.B.E, 





ONDON’S best value is at White Lodge, now under 

the experienced personal management of Mrs. 

E. B. Repsuaw. First quality food in plenty, well 

cooked and tastefully served. Board residence from 

52s. 6d. a week. No extras. Double rooms at specially 

reduced terms for rmanent gucsts.—18, Craven Hill 
Gardens, Hyde Park, London. 





REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H,A. Ltd.,St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W.1 


by the 
HOUSE 








ONDON.—Comfortable Guest House, excellent food, 
gas fires, tennis. Moderate.—3, Clifton Gardens, 
W.9. Minute Tube, "bus. 





ELIXSTOWE.—BRACONDALE PTE. HOTEL. 
Best Position Sea Front. Ist Class Cuisine and 
Service, ‘Tel. 272. 





ASTBOURNE,—2, Jevington Gardens, High-class 

vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full 

particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. Rocers (Cookery 
diploma). Tel. 866. 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, 1.W.—Vegctarian Guest 
liouse. Beautiful situation, garden, tennis, excel- 

lent bathing. Vriendly atmosphere amongst visitors, both 
English and Foreign. Mrs.WyNNne. ‘lV elephone:Shanklin254 








OQURNEMOUTLU’S Food Keform Guest 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. Sea 2 mins., 
everything for a restful and happy holiday: very moder- 
ate tariff.—Write for Illustrated Prospectus, ‘Phone 976. 


House, 





D* nt TMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous 
L.ydford Gorge. Board Residence, with Private 
Sitting-Rooms, Indoor Sanitation. 
ate. CasTLe INN, Lydford, Devon. 


Terms very moder- 


OURNEMOUTH.—Walsali Llouse Private Hotel, 

West Cliff. Excellent cuisine and service: quict 

situation, minute from sea ‘phone 1926.—Miss L. 
STANLEY. 














ERNDOWN, DORSET.—The Links Hotel (Pte.). 
Beautifully situated on Ringwood-Wimborne Koad. 
South aspect. Moderate terms. 





\ ORTHING.—Private Guest House, near sea, shops 

and all amusements ; fires in bedrooms; easy 
access to Downs,—Misses - M. Ecus and EK. H. 
Ainswortn, Kelso House, 





XFORD.—Bridge House Private Hotel, Botley Road. 
Highly recommended. Excetlent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Beautiful garden on river. Near station, 6 
minutes colleges, City. Terms moderate, Bed and break- 
fast. Garage near. Telephone 3475.—Prorrierress. 


USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pinewoods, gla- 
ciers. Sun, peace, flowers. Autumn especially 
beautiful.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
im-Stubaital. 





TO LET, &c.—continued 





ENTRAL, very comfortably furnished, self-contained 
bed-sitting room, ‘phone by bed, gas fire, ring, elec 
tric light, bath, in mansion flat, 30s. Suit professional 
woman. Box 58, NEW STaTESMAN AND Nation, 10 Gt. 
Queen St., W.C.2. 
JANTED TO RENT. Cottage, farmhouse, lodge. 
10-20 miles London. Minimum 5 rooms, bath. Main 
Services. Near Station. £70. Write Box 71, New 
STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C.2 








MALL FURNISHED HOUSE, 4 minutes Dorking 
\U station. Quiet situation, bright, senny rooms, garden 
Ali conveniences. For six months or longer if required 
24 guineas. Box 73, New Statesman anv Narrion, 
10, Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


APPEALS 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s 
holiday for 600 slum children. Day's outing 

for 15,000 slum children. Old people and tired mothers not 
forgotten. 6 doctors employed. 2,500 paticnts weekly. 
Great Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. 
Full particulars sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. 
Cuvup.eicu, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Rd., E.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED | APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED SCHOOLS—continued 
—continued 2 ae es ; 
‘ IGT “HLANDS SCHOOL, E h, Devon— 
oo ees _— ne i: aoanties and Day guy ts d by 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. 





Applications are inv ited for the position of Senior Male 
Assistant at a commencing salary of £192 10s, Od., rising 
by two annual increments to £217 10s. Od. per annum. 

Candidates must have Public Library experience 
especially in reference library work, and possesses, at 
least, four L.A. certificates. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1922, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination, 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience 
accompanied by three recent testimonials must reach 
the undersigned not later than 28th August, 1931, 
endorsed ** Senior Assistant.” 

Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 

JOHN McADAM, 

Municipal Library, Chief Librarian. 
Warrington. 








coe NTY Ok DU REAM DUC ATION COMMIT’ TEE. 
COUNTY LIBRARY. 


Applications are invited for the post of First Grade 
Clerk (Woman) for the, County Library. Candidates 
must have had practical experience in a Public or other 
Library and possess not less than three certificates of the 
Library Association commencing salary £140 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to a 
maximum of £200 per annum. 

The candidate appointed will be 
medical examination and the appointment will be 
subject to the provisions of the Local Government and 
Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. Canvassing, 
directly or indirectly is prohibited and will disqualify. 


required to pass a 





Forms of application, which must be returned not later 
than Tuesday, 11th August, 1931, can be obtained from 
the Director of Education, Shire Hall, Durham, on 
receipt of a stamped addressed, foolscap envelope. 
T. B. TILLEY, 
Director of Education. 

Shire, Hall, Durham. 

23rd July, 1931. 
8 Leaeeaaen ry OF LEEDS. 

TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTER, 
APPOINTMENT OF FULL TIME TUTOR. 

Applications are invited for the post of full time Tutor. 
The tutor will be required to undertake, in the session 
1931-32, two Tutorial Classes in Economics (in their 


second year), and to devote the remainder of his time to 
pioneer work in adult education ina rural district. Salary 
£400. Applications (of which 6 copies must be sent) 
should be addressed the The Registrar, The University, 
Leeds, io reach him not later than the 12th August. 


cry OF Ww \KE hI Ik LD. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
The Council invite applications for the 
Senior (Maile) Assistant in the Public Library. 


post of a 


Candidates must have had experience in Public 
Library Routine, Classification and Cataloguing and 
possess the Certificates of the Library Association} in 


these subjects. 

Salary £230 per annum rising by annual increments 
of £15 to a maximum of £260 in accordance with Grade 
B (2) of the Council’s Grading Scheme. 


The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government and Other Officers’ Super- 
annuation Act, 1922, and to the successful candidate 
passing a medical examination satisfactorily. 

Applicatians, in candidate’s own handwriting, accom- 
panied by eopics of not more than three recent testi- 


“ach the 
August, 


undersigned not later than 
1931, 
NICHOLAS GRIMSHAW, 


Town Clerk. 


should = re 
the 15th 


monials, 
Saturday, 


Town Iall, 
29th July, 


Metioxeti “EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
> 


Wakefield, 
1931, 


BLAENAU FESTINIOG COUNTY SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


Applications are invited for the Headship of the 
above-named School. 
Candidates shall be graduates of a University in the 


United Kingdom—Honours Degree 
recommendation. 
WELSH —essential. SALARY 
APPLICATION. 
50 copies of the Application (stating age, qualifications 
and experience) together with 50 copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, to be in the hands of the 
undersigned not later than the 23rd day of September, 
1931. 
Particulars as to the number of pupils; staff, etc., 
be obtained upon application to the undersigned. 
Education Dept., RICHARD BARNETT, 
County Offices, Secretary to the L.E.A. 
Dolgelley, Merioneth, 
July 27th, 1931. 


or equivalent a 


£600 per annum, 


may 





h FIC E M AN AG ir Ro required by. Gener: al Sec creta! ry y of 
Youth Hostels Association. Salary, £200 a year. 
Write stating age, qualifications, previous experience, 
and send three copies of reference by August 7th to 
Box 70, NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Great Queen 
Street, W.C.2 


CIENCE TE ACHER (visiting), required for School, run 
on progressive lines, 40 minutes from London. 
Boys and girls between 6 and 12 years. Applicants-(man 
or woman), should be in sympathy with modern 
educational outlook, but previous experience not abso- 
lutely essential. —Box 65, Ne iw STATESMAN AND NATION, 
10, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (1st Class Econ. Tripos) 
at present on leave from Colonial Adminis- 











age 25, 
tration where he has excellent prospects, would prefer 
work in Engl und with outlet for intellige nee and initiative. 
One year’s commercial experience abroad. French. 
Wide interests. Box 69, New STATESMAN AND NATION, 
10 Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 


ENTLEWOMAN, 26, recovering illness, wants occu- 
pation. Crafts, teashop, dogs, garden. Anything 
for fresh start. Adequate salary. London, Home 
Counties. —RIGGALL, Old House, Stokenchurch, Bucks. 
ADY (24) wants part-time work (mornings preferred) 
In or near London. Social Science Certificate 
(London School of Economies), Shorthand-Typist ; Silver 
Medallist, Poetry Society; Experienced Secretarial 
(political), organisation of Girls’ Clubs, dramatic groups, 
ete. Social welfare. At present in Arts and Crafts Shop. 
Any secretarial or social work undertaken. Would teach 
elocution and handwork, or combine teaching and secre- 
tarial. Write Box 72, New STATESMAN AND NATION, 
10 Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 





“SCHOOLS _ 


M* at Mrs. Clifford Allen, the iii rs of HURT- 
WOOD SCHOOL, Peaslake, Nr. Guildford, have 
asked Miss Janet Jewson, B.A., to accept the ownership 


of the school of which she has been Headmistress since 
its inception. The school method and curriculum seek 
to combine a high standard of education on careful 


progressive lines with every opportunity for spontaneity 
and self-expression amongst the children, boys and 
girls (ages 3-11 years). Special posed of Science, 
Music, Languages, in addition to usual curriculum. In 
view of recent decision to extend the school, Miss Jewson 
will have vacancies for a few children in September. 
ie OLLY | ‘SC HOOL, “SHE RING HAM, NORF OL K. 
Group school for intelligent boys from five years. 
Half the day free for games and optional work, 7.e., hand- 
work, piano-playing, cycling, ete. Garden slopes to sea- 
shore, a common is one side, woods a mile inland. 
All subjects taken, preparation for scholarships if needed. 


Excellent —_ Fees £30-£40, termly. No extras. 
Principal, H. LE, Cousens, B.A.Cantab. 

B ADMINTON SCHOOL. 

A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The Right Hon. 





Visitor: Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
» Cc 4 


, Be, BMA, DCL President of the 
Board of Governors: Gilbert Murray, Esq., LL.D., 
D.Litt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Oxtord. Wice-Presidents : Ernest Barker, Esq., 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D., Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cambridge; Miss EF. H. 
Major, C.B.E., M.A., Mistress of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Chairman: J. Odery Symes, Esq., M.D. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

For further particulars apply to the SecrerTary, 


Badminton School, Bristol. 


Westbury-on-Trym, 


COURT, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE 
LANE END, Bucks (61 acres, 550ft. above sea- 
level). Boarding Schoo! for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 


Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. 
Good general education on natural lines. “* New Ideals 
in Edueation”’ applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, 
French, Art, Crafts, Dalerose Eurhythmics, Margaret 
Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets 
allowed.—Ay pply to PRINCIPAL, 
A THOROU GHLY up-to-date Public School for 
Boys and Girls, 10-18. Individual attention; 
initiative encouraged.—Greater Felcourt, Kast Grinstead, 
W.3, Sussex, 
RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL 
Apply Mrs. E. M. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
SUSSEX HiGHLANDS—PINEWOOD, CROW- 
& BOROUGH, 700ft. above sea ove rlooking Ashdown 
Forest. Co-education 3-14. Modern individual methods. 
Open-air. Home life and care, Entire charge at inclusive 








Girls and Boys.— 
11, Brechin Place, 


for 
SPENCER, 











iees.—Apply the Principals: Miss M. K. WILSON, Miss 
kK. STRACHAN, 
EVENOAKS OPEN AIR SCHOOL 


Education on modern 
A few boarders taken 
—Full particulars 
KELLY, N.F.U. 


For children 3-10 years. 
lines. Work and play in open-air. 
in Principal’s house in school grounds. 
from PRINCIPAL, CONSTANCE M. A, 
(Higher Cert.). 





HE HIGH SCHOOL, Welwyn Garden City. Co- 
educational. Preparation for the University. Day 


pupils. Home life for boarders.—Apply Principa.. 

N ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’- CROSS. 
4 Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield Hi; gh 
School. The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres, 








ZING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—Apply Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Court- 


field Gardens, S.W.5. 

S*: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 
Co-educational. Recognised by the Board of 

Education. Provides a therough education at reasonable 

fees, adjusted to meet the present financial situation.— 

Particulars from the Headmaster, H. Lyn Harris, M.A., 


LL.B. (Camb.). 
A Girls’ Boarding School, founded in 1871, 


M° 


For details of fees, gg scholarships, etc., apply 
to the Headmistress, Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 








LTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 
Worth Park, Three Bridges, Sussex. 








Board of Education. Large qualified staff. Civics ang 
Junior Branch.—Apply to HEADMISTREsS. 





[_ Mcnron PARK SCHOOL, READING, 

An Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) takes place annually in March. Leighton 
Park is a Public School, in which phy sical training on the 
Danish system, Scouting and organised leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C, activities. Fees 150 to 189 


guineas per annum. For particulars apply to the Head. 


master, Mr. E. B. Castle, M.A., Oxon. 

N ORAVIAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Fulneck, Leeds, 
+ School in the country. Excellent health record, 
individual attention.—Prospectus from HEADMISTREss, 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from 
Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of Educa. 
tion as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and 
games a special! feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kinder. 





garten from 3. ‘Terms moderate.—Prospectus on 
eae. 
JINE HURST, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX Co-educa- 


tional Boarding School (3-12 years). Ideally 
situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modern 
methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and 
health.—Principals: Miss M. B. Rez, Mrs. L. E, 
Lovett, L.R.A.M. 





Py Snexes HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS any 

KINDERGARTEN), GROVE PARK, 5.b.12 
Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy home 
life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff, 
—Principal, Miss MILDRED STEELE, 








R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH 
WALES. 


RECOGNISED BY BOARD hogl EDUCATION, 
HEADMISTRES 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIG HTING ALE, M.A. 


Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 
vidual attention. Special attention to health and diet, 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


Biiertrana 
ledge 








Harting, Petersfield, 
Applies modern know. 
and psychology, 


HILL SCHOOL, 
and Dora Russell. 


in diet, teaching methods 


Vacancies this autumn for children from 2 up to at 
years. 


including 11 Address enquiries Principa!. 





TRAINING CENTRES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal: 

Miss STANSFELD, Students are trained in this College te 
become teachers of gymnastics. ‘The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medica! Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockev, Lacrosse, 





Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For Pp rospect.us, apply SECRETARY. 
BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


SHE 
‘I TEACHERS, 14, The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: 
Miss MarGAret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel Union. The 
course of fag mony is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 1vs. 
—For ebm irs apply SECRET ARY. 





STUDENTSHIP 


LP PLICATIONS are invited for the 
4 ship for Women, which is of the value of £100 for 
one year. Candidates must be graduates of a University 
of the United Kingdom and must be prepared to under- 
take research at the London School of Kconomics on some 
social, economic, or industrial problem to be appro 
by the University. Applications must be made before 
September, 1931. Further particulars should be obtained 
from the Academic Registrar, University of Londva, 
S.W.7. 





Metcalfe Student- 





On approval, 


ey ~ on every conceivable subject. 
(Second-hand and New) in Stock. 


000,000 Vois. 





Rare Books. First Editions. Sets of Authors, &c. 

&c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 

purchased.—Foy.Les, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 

London, W.C.2. 

_ = to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable. Booklet free. —REGENT INSTI- 


peste 191), 9, » Palace Gate, 


W.8. 


_TYPEWRITING, “TRANSLATIONS, &e 
TYPEWRITING 











REPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 


provided.—METROPOLITAN Ty PING 
Orrice, 75, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


AND ReporrinG 





Tele.: Holborn 6182 2. 
UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, ete., accurately and 
promptly typed by expe rienced typist.—Mrs. 
Brooker, 47, Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 





PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION. 

DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING 
TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 

Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 

ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Oftice Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 

6, Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163 4.) 


A 
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